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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES: REFLECTIONS ON ONE OF ITS 
TRENDS 


HENRY S. KARIEL 


Harvard University 


THIS article proposes to explore a research orientation which an influential 
as well as articulate section of American political scientists currently finds 
attractive. However much their interests diverge in other respects, these 
political scientists appear to agree on a specific set of assumptions in- 
herently at variance with those of liberal democracy—and this despite 
assurances of altogether contrary intentions. The aim of this article is to 
raise these assumptions to a level on which they may be clearly seen, related 
to one another, and discussed on their merits. 

A clue to the development of the orientation in question may be provided 
by reference to certain earlier concerns of English and American theory. 
Not satisfied by the pretentions of German idealism, by the Austinian 
theory of sovereignty, and no more by Spencer’s rationale for a laissez-faire 
state, a host of English political thinkers had been stimulated around the 
turn of the century to redirect attention to the social reality and to the 
political facts which philosophy had generally begun to blur. They found 
philosophy not so much syntactically incredible or morally shocking as 
untouched by reference to experience: the prevalent abstractions seemed 
artificial and contrived. To be sure, English pluralism was not disengaged 
from metaphysics. It was not free from the moral drive to lend individual 
rights a theoretical foundation, to provide both freedom and functional 
representation for organized interests, for organizations too readily 
absorbed by a liberal state set in motion by the conviction that all interests, 
after all, are harmonicus. Yet it was a sense of the unreality of philosophy 
—especially as it found expression in what was later to be identified as 
historicism—that made it desirable to be deliberately naive and see through 
some of the offered categories. The result, as has been repeatedly observed, 
was a revolt against established forms and fictions, in particular the fiction 
of ‘sovereignty’. The English pluralists, trying to hold fast to political 
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reality, hoping to find a basis for neglected interests, aspired towards a 
theory founded on the observed facts of man’s political life. Bentham, 
Bagehot, and Wallas had dug through the customary forms to locate a 
psychological substructure; Maitland, Figgis, Barker, Lindsay, Laski, and 
Cole found an associational one. They did so by concentrating on social 
data, on a plurality of groups, which emerged as soon as one presupposed 
the vital importance of the objective of the individual person’s loyalties 
and interests. Otto von Gierke’s work, actually not a direct attack on the 
sovereignty of the state, provided a background for recognizing the natural 
autonomy, and therefore the natural rights, of associations; some extracted 
from it the notion that groups had a collective consciousness and will, and 
hence an irreducible personality—as opposed to the fictitious personality 
granted or withheld at the pleasure of the state. And in France Léon 
Duguit, having noted his country’s assumption of responsibility towards 
the community through its administrative courts, had seen the state not as 
a source of law but as servant of the community. The state’s dictates seemed 
dictates only in outdated legal fiction; realistically seen, it was the social 
force of the community which made public enactments possible. While 
some in all communities, as a matter of fact, exercised governmental public- 
service functions, they did so, Duguit insisted, under law which itself 
expressed that social solidarity by which governments arise in the first 
place. The English pluralists were just as ready to deny the state that 
primacy which idealist theory had postulated. They were able to record 
that individuals respond to various sub-national associations, regions, and 
productive units; they found sovereignty divisible and allegiance to the 
state less than total. They tended to conclude, therefore, that the state 
could have no natural right to impose upon its power-wielding competitors 
or to oblige individuals to obey its dictates on the sole ground that it was 
the state. 

In the United States, political scientists, while far less explicitly norma- 
tive, were to hope for the same solid comprehension of the political scene. In 
fact, as they revolted against formalism and legalism in the name of observ- 
able and preferably countable facts, they often managed to cut deeper, to 
make more institutions bleed.’ Their quest? took the form of studies of 
constitutional conventions, city governments, and the private governments 


An article published in 1924 characteristically urged that ‘a chief need in the field of 
politics today is the disclosure of social reality behind political forms and appearances, so 
that thought and practice in respect to government may be emancipated from bondage to 
verbalism, institutionalism, and subterfuge and focused candidly and sincerely for the 
attainment of honest ideals’. In this particular case, reality disclosed the need to attain the 
ideal in functional proportional representation. Arthur Wallace Calhoun, ‘Functional 
Democracy’, Journal of Social Forces, 2 (May 1924), p. 501. 

2 For a full-range exposition of its scope, see Morton G. White, Social Thought in 
America: The Revolt against Formalism (New York: Viking Press, 1949). 
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of corporations, interest groups, labour unions, and trade associations.’ 
Their studies purported to provide unsentimental reports of ‘what is really 
happening’, at least in so far as the stuff of reality was susceptible to what 
seemed a straightforward, analytical, positivist approach. In detail, often 
with statistics and charts, they described not the statics but the flow and 
counterflow of politics. Having shown up statics as fiction, they became 
progressively concerned with dynamics, process, interaction. While they 
did not deny the reality of human ideals, their studies circumscribed them, 
reducing purposes to the only thing which could count—their measurable 
impact. Students of political groups therefore tended to treat ideas of truth 
or justice as potent myths, as efficacious means. Hence they concerned 
themselves with the nature of these means, the nature of power.? And as 
they assumed power to be the basic, unifying key to politics, it could 
properly become the focal point of analysis.’ 

In the name of realism they proceeded from the baseline drawn by 
Arthur F. Bentley’s influential Process of Government (1908).* With 
Bentley, they were opposed to viewing ‘brain-spooks’ or ‘mind-stuff’ as the 
final determinants of action. They held that political society might at last 
be really understood by the investigation of palpable activity, by the 
observation of behaviour. This meant not that man’s beliefs were dis- 
regarded but that they had to be considered as a function of behaviour 
amenable to analysis, computation, and allocation. Ideas could thus be 
handled as manifestations. They could be traced to that autonomous, 
operative substructure of politics which freely appeared whenever the 
student would honestly look.* 

1 For examples, see Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
(New York: Macmillan, 1913); Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities (New York: 
McClure, Phillips, 1904); Ida M. Tarbell, The History of the Standard Oil Company (New 
York: Macmillan, 1904); Theodore W. Glockner, The Government of American Trade 
Unions (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1913); Kenneth Sturges, American 
Chambers of Commerce (Williamstown: Williams College, 1915). 

2 This outlook underlies particularly some of the studies by Stuart Arthur Rice, Peter H. 
Odegard, Charles E. Merriam, and V. O. Key, Jr. 

3 See especially Harold D. Lasswell, Politics; Who Gets What, When, How (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936); Charles Merriam, Political Power: Its Composition and Incidence 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934); Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and 
Society: A Framework for Political Inquiry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950); 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946); James G. March, ‘An Introduction to the Theory of Measurement and 
Influence’, American Political Science Review, 49 (June 1955), pp. 431-51. See also 
George E. G. Catlin, A Study of the Principles of Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1930); 
Bertrand Russell, Power: A New Social Analysis (New York: Norton, 1938). 

* Arthur F. Bentley, Process of Government: A Study of Social Pressures (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1908); the volume was republished in 1935 and 1939 by 
Principia Press, Bloomington, Indiana. 

5 Thus Charles A. Beard perceived the determining impact of economic forces while 
Harold D. Lasswell and Sebastian DeGrazia saw psychological ones. See Beard, The 


Economic Basis of Politics (New York: Knopf, 1922); Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941) and Power and Personality (New 
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This search for the simplest effective component in the political field, 
for the most durable constellation of atoms, led readily enough to the 
employment of the old and fruitful hypothesis of the group nature of 
society. Social theory had of course always taken cognizance of groups, 
realizing that to postulate an associational disposition in man is to minimize 
the number of symbols required to explain political affairs and to enrich 
understanding by relating natural diversities, by suggesting new relation- 
ships. It scarcely needs reaffirming here that the hypothesis has been 
energetically and creatively put to use during the last fifty years in virtually 
all the social sciences. As Earl Latham has constructively shown,’ giving 
credit to his methodological precursors, ever since the appearance of 
Bentley’s pioneer work, ‘American writers have increasingly accepted the 
view that the group is the basic political form.’ Yet the popularity of this 
view,” together with the facility with which the group hypothesis has come 
to be handled, has often tended to conceal, if not deny, its instrumental 
nature.’ It has become easy to see politics as nothing more than a process 
of interacting power blocs. To the extent that both Interest Groups and 
Pressure Politics are hypostatized as part of this approach, it has been 
assumed that public policy is the function of the repercussion of the clash 
of interests, and that truly to comprehend it is to accept the political process 
for what it basically is: a dynamic struggle for power. The immutable 
nature of political reality is thus clear, and all that remains necessary is to 
extend and deepen one’s knowledge of it. 

Such extension must involve systematic explanation of intellectual con- 
structs and belief systems in terms of their antecedent determinants, in 
terms of the group and power hypotheses which are themselves posited as 
indeterminate and objective. By such reduction it becomes seemingly pos- 
sible for political science to dispense with metaphysics, moral speculation, 


York: Norton, 1948); DeGrazia, The Political Community: A Study in Anomie (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948). 

? Earl Latham, The Group Basis of Politics: A Study in Basing-Point Legislation (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1952), p. 10. The present analysis is very much indebted to 
Latham’s account in ch. 1. 

2 See David B. Truman, The Governmental Process: Political Interests and Public 
Opinion (New York: Knopf, 1951), and works there cited. For discussions bearing on 
problems of method, see especially Richard W. Taylor, ‘Arthur F. Bentley’s Political 
Science’, Western Political Quarterly, 5 (June 1952), pp. 214-30; Murray S. Stedman, ‘A 
Group Interpretation of Politics’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (Spring 1953), pp. 218-29; 
Avery Leiserson, ‘Problems of Methodology in Political Research’, Political Science Quar- 
terly, 68 (Dec. 1953), pp. 558-84; Phillip Monypenny, ‘Political Science and the Study of 
Groups’, Western Political Quarterly, 7 (June 1954), pp. 183-201; William G. Carleton, 
‘Political Science and the Group Process’, South Atlantic Quarterly, 54 (July 1955), pp. 340- 
50; W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Pressure Groups: The “Conceptual Framework”’, Political 
Studies, 3 (Oct. 1955), pp. 247-55. 

3 See George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1950), passim. 
Bentley’s escape from slipping into hypostatizing is convincingly pointed out by Mackenzie, 
loc. cit., at p. 250. 
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and philosophical dialectics. When not characterized as ‘baggage’! or 
as symptoms of ego insecurity, they can become the subject of content 
analysis.? Philosophy can be scrutinized as surrogate, as manifestation of 
will, as rationalization or propaganda. Viewed as an instrumental facade 
behind which the real struggle for domination takes place, it shows itself 
to possess no independent validity. It is dependent upon the underlying 
objective power structure. Thus to a political philosophy which seeks to 
examine, weigh, and relate abstractions as ends, which aspires to discrimi- 
nate between right and wrong conduct, there is opposed an amoral, un- 
sentimental science of political behaviour. 

Although the need for such a science has for long been proclaimed, 
there has, so it is said, been less appreciation of the corresponding need to 
integrate the overwhelming variety of studies. However, as unco-ordinated, 
richly varied, and sometimes intensely personal techniques have begun to 
show how colourful and complex political behaviour is, it has come to 
appear obvious that it is imperative to discipline the study of politics. This 
concern with the unification of political research‘ has resulted in a dogged, 
if controversial, quest for a framework or system of human behaviour. 
Despite the questions raised about the feasibility or desirability of the 
integration of techniques, despite the warnings about a new scholasticism 
preoccupied by abstract, formalistic conceptualizing,’ interest in develop- 
ing a systematic science of politics appears undiminished.’ Even the 


* See Harold D. Lasswell, ‘The Policy Orientation’, in Daniel Lerner and Harold D. 
Lasswell, eds., The Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in Science and Method (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1951), pp. 3-15, at p. 12. A sprightly criticism of those who fail 
to see the classics of political philosophy for purposes other than explicating the present 
and contributing to a general theory of politics is Andrew Hacker’s ‘Capital and Carbuncles: 
The “Great Books” Reappraised’, American Political Science Review, 68 (Sept. 1954), 
pp. 775-86. 

P Content analysis itself has become a formidable discipline with a forbidding vocabu- 
lary. See Harold D. Lasswell et al., Language of Politics (New York: Stewart, 1949). 

> See works cited in n. 3, p. 115, above, and n. 6 below. 

* The hope to integrate research—generally qualified by the caveat that integration 
should never be ‘premature’—is not, of course, expressed only by political scientists. See, 
for example, John Gillin, ed., For a Science of Social Man: Convergences in Anthropology, 
Psychology, and Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1954). 

> See Morgenthau, op. cit., and ‘Reflections on the State of Political Science’, Review of 
Politics, 8 (Oct. 1955), pp. 431-60; Paul Appleby, ‘Political Science: The Next Twenty-Five 
Years’, American Political Science Review, 44 (Dec. 1950), pp. 924-32; O. Garceau, 
‘Research in the Political Process’, American Political Science Review, 45 (Mar. 1951), 
pp. 69-85; Thomas I. Cook, ‘The Political System: The Stubborn Search for a Science of 
Politics’, Journal of Philosophy, 51 (18 Feb. 1954), pp. 128-37, and his ‘The Prospects of 
Political Science’, Journal of Politics, 17 (May 1955), pp. 265-74; Bernard Crick, ‘The 
Science of Government in the United States’, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, 20 (Apr. 1954), pp. 308-20. 

§ See especially Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit.; David Easton, The Political System (New 
York: Knopf, 1953); Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ed., Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954); C. B. MacPherson, ‘World Trends in Political Science 
Research’, American Political Science Review, 48 (June 1954), pp. 427-49, at pp. 430-6; 
Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 1948); Richard C. 
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disinterested may be enlisted, for, as David Easton has pointed out,! 
miscellaneous empirical studies have actually assumed the very model for 
analysis which those working on a science of politics might well articulate, 
elaborate, and utilize. To construct this science, the emphasis, as Avery 
Leiserson has sympathetically noted,” must be on creating ‘valid generaliza- 
tions describing uniformities of human behavior’ and on providing ‘sys- 
tematic specification, or differentiation, of conditions under which such 
uniformities have some probability of recurrence’. It requires recognizing, 
in the words of Phillip Monypenny, that ‘within a given field of activity, 
nothing can happen independently and by its own motion’, that ‘to view a 
body of activity as a system is to view everything that happens in it as 
continuously related’, as being ‘in a constantly changing state’. The study 
of politics will thereby become ‘the identification of the groups at work, 
and the tracing out of relationships between them as they pursue their 
objectives, distinguishing, if possible, the elements associated with success 
or failure in securing their political objectives’.* Stress is to be placed not 
on the analysis and assessment of social institutions, historical states, public 
policies, or individual philosophies, but rather on the formulation of a 
general, descriptive theory of political behaviour. And in line with this 
stress on the construction of an abstract notational system, consideration 
is to be given to the purification of methods and the definition of operational 
models. In the names of functionalism, operationalism, equilibrium theory, 
topological psychology, social geometry, and homeostatic model construc- 
tion—terms which are, so far, more often suggestive than descriptive— 
truly coherent knowledge is to be resolutely pursued and philanthropically 
sustained. As the formulation of such a science progresses, research centred 
on specific political problems, whatever its implicit concepts, is to be 
reviewed for its contributions to a systematic theory. Inductive and deduc- 
tive thought are duly to merge so that out of variety it may be possible to 
forge unity. 

A theoretical scheme sufficiently unified to embrace all that political 
scientists might reasonably claim as theirs would have to consist, in Leiser- 
Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin, Decision-Making as an Approach to the Study of 
International Politics (Princeton: Foreign Policy Analysis Project, Organizational Behavior 
Section, Princeton University, June 1954); Richard C. Snyder, ‘Game Theory and the 
Analysis of Political Behavior’, an admirably clear account in Stephen K. Bailey et al., 
Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1955), pp. 70-103; Karl Deutsch, ‘Game Theory and Politics’, Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, 20 (Feb. 1954), pp. 76-83; Martin Shubik, Readings in Game 
Theory and Political Behavior (New York: Doubleday, 1954). For an early study, see 
Lewis F. Richardson, ‘Generalized Foreign Politics’, British Journal of Psychology, Mono- 
graph Suppl., 23 (1939). 

* Easton, op. cit., ch. 11. Truman has also noted the implicit patterns in conventional 
research (‘The Impact on Political Science of the Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences’, in 


Bailey, op. cit., pp. 202-31, at pp. 216-17). ? Leiserson, loc. cit., p. 567. 
? Monypenny, loc. cit., pp. 192, 186, 187; see also p. 200. 
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son’s language, ‘of the organizing ideas and concepts which, expressed in 
rigorous and orderly statements of relationships between variables, provide 
the basis for deriving hypotheses about behaviour that can be tested empiri- 
cally’.' Science, it is hoped, will provide unambiguous inferential links 
between data. These links will express the functions of the data they 
connect. They are functional terms—the only terms able to signify relations. 
There can be no escape, in fact, from mathematical terminology, for only 
mathematics is able to designate the relationships between ‘things’ devoid 
of qualities other than such relationships.? Genuine scientific knowledge 
will consist of a framework of unequivocal connexions—neutral terms— 
between data. As long as other terms slip into the framework, as long as 
unclear or subjective symbols remain potent, the conditions for an objective 
positive natural science of politics—one which makes it possible to predict 
the results in any variation of data and to deduce probable relations indi- 
cated by empirical study—must be unsatisfied. “One of the great tasks of 
the value sciences (social sciences) in our day’, Harold D. Lasswell and 
Abraham Kaplan have written, ‘is to develop a naturalistic treatment of 
the distinctively human values potential in the social process.’ To fulfil 
this task it becomes mandatory to convert vague value standards into 
precise indices, to tie down random terms, to eliminate concepts embodying 
more than the concrete field or laboratory operation for which they stand. 
Accepting as significant only those symbols for which functional relations 
can be established, meaningful discourse will ideally become fully opera- 
tional.‘ It will be tied to action in every particular. As every possible con- 


1 Leiserson, loc. cit., p. 568. 

Fearful of having premature attempts at quantification block the quest for functional 
correlations, Lasswell and Kaplan have insisted (op. cit., p. xvii) that ‘numerical determina- 
tion marks the successful close of inquiry, not its indispensable prerequisite’. Note F. A. von 
Hayek, The Counter-Revolution of Science (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952), p. 20, and see 
also the recent review of a number of significant social studies, including N. Rashevsky’s 
Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior (1951), Stuart C. Dodd’s Dimensions of Society 
(1942), and The American Soldier series (1949), in which Abraham Kaplan concluded that 
‘the application of mathematics to the study of man is no longer a programmatic hope, but 
an accomplished fact. The books we have surveyed are by no means the only mathematical 
approaches to problems of social science published even within the past few years. For 
instance, K. Arrow’s Social Choice and Individual Values (Wiley, 1951) is a penetrating 
application of postulational method and the logical theory of relations to the problem of 
combining, in accord with democratic principles, individual preferences into a representa- 
tive set of preferences for the group as a whole. Harold Lasswell and his associates report 
in The Language of Politics (G. W. Stewart, 1949) on the procedures and results of the 
application of the now widely familiar content-analysis techniques to political discourse, 
in order to objectify and quantify the role of ideologies and utopias in politics. . . . [I]t is 
only from such a rich variety of approaches that systematic and general theories can 
emerge.’ Abraham Kaplan, ‘Sociology Learns the Language of Mathematics’, Commentary, 
14 (Sept. 1952), pp. 274-84, at p. 284; the emphasis is supplied. 

3 Op. cit., p. xxiv. . 

* Note P. W. Bridgman’s qualification of his operationalism in ‘Operational Analysis’, 
Philosophy of Science, 5 (Apr. 1938), pp. 114-31, particularly p. 117; see also symposium 
on ‘The Present State of Operationalism’, Scientific Monthly, 79 (Oct. 1954), pp. 209-31. 
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dition which surrounds data-connecting terms is actually included in the 
scheme of descriptive statements, metaphysical assertions hinting at the 
existence of a realm other than an active one are thus eliminated. Purged 
of emotive terms, a satisfactory language will refer to nothing but those 
political arrangements having objective existence in what scientific con- 
vention defines as the world of experience. Political scientists, at their best, 
will design a thoroughly refined theory untarnished by moral considera- 
tions, subjectively felt data, and historical bias, a theory capable of reveal- 
ing ‘what varieties of data contribute to an exhaustive description of the 
determinants and the functioning of social policy’. 

Although such a science is to be value-neutral, it will happily underpin, 
in the view of some political scientists, a particular set of values. Thanks 
to a fortunate coincidence—namely, that facts unearthed by the proper 
method and a doctrinal ethic respecting human beings as ends chance to 
coincide—scientific knowledge of natural facts will reinforce the demo- 
cratic cause—one which esteems the individual and his moral goods as 
irreducible. The progressive realization of the scientific ideal will turn out 
to mean the approximation of the democratic one as well. Those who 
maintain this position do not attack philosophy in general or the philosophy 
of democracy in particular. Whatever their personal preferences, philo- 
sophy is simply not their prime consideration. Nor is it their intent to argue 
explicitly that a valid ethics can rest on nothing but a naturalistic basis. 
Instead, they expect to help to make ambiguous, complicating philosophi- 
cal formulations increasingly concrete and conclusive, shifting such formu- 
lations from the realms of mysticism, philosophy, theology, art, and 
propaganda to that of empirical science.? Subsumed under a science of 
politics, the formulations of philosophy are to be correlated with the 
environment or the power struggle they disguise. That the democratic 
value system will resist reduction and emerge authenticated must conse- 
quently be due to its natural rightness. Therefore it must, in effect, be 
something quite other than a mere moral preference to affirm, with Lass- 
well for example, the soundness of a democratic polity and ‘the dignity 
of the human personality’.» Such affirmations must be objective truth, not 
mere normative judgement; they are interchangeably ‘naturalistic fact’ and 
‘subjective doctrine’. To speak of one is to pronounce the other. Thus a 


’ Easton, op. cit., p. 319. 

? According to Easton (ibid., p. 221), the assumption is ‘generally accepted today in the 
social sciences . . . that values can ultimately be reduced to emotional responses conditioned 
by the individual’s total life-experiences’. 

> Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit., p. xxiv; Lasswell, Power and Personality, p. 108. See also 
Lasswell, The Analysis of Political Behavior: An Empirical Approach (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948), p. 2. It is not clear but certainly credible that Easton should hold 
(op. cit., pp. 293-305) that constitutional democracy fortuitously coincides with an equili- 
brium naturally attained by competing forces. 
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democratic polity—manifest in, and identified with, ‘congenial and creative 
interpersonal relations-—may be confidently defended as an objective 
good, as a fact which may be justly desired without resort to any action- 
confounding metaphysics. And anything which threatens it will necessarily 
be objectively evil, or, more accurately, maladjusted, disfunctional, and 
diseased. 

To preserve the good society, disease will have to be cured, anxiety will 
have to be dispelled. This becomes the task of a social psychiatry oriented 
to deal with those who are subversive, aggressive, destructive, or authori- 
tarian. And because ‘there is no social practice existing in any culture which 
may not contribute to anxiety and which the physician may not be called 
upon to scrutinize from this point of view’, social psychiatry will have to 
be ever alert, always probing and tabulating, ready to intervene so as to 
found the scientifically valid social order.! There will be a need for 
‘preventive politics’—a direct-action politics intimately allied with “general 
medicine, psychopathology, physiological psychology, and related disci- 
plines’. 


The time has come [Lasswell had written as early as 1930] to abandon the 
assumption that the problem of politics is the problem of promoting discussion 
among all the interests concerned in a given problem. Discussion frequently 
complicates social difficulties, for the discussion by far-flung interests arouses a 
psychology of conflict which produces obstructive, fictitious and irrelevant 
values. The problem of politics is less to solve conflicts than to prevent them; 
less to serve as a safety valve for social protest than to apply social energy to the 
abolition of recurrent sources of strain in society.” 


This general outlook was never meant to imply that the time is now ripe 
for political therapists to act without restraints. As is well recognized, the 
facts, after all, are not yet in. The science of political behaviour is no more 
than an incomplete framework of definitions and propositions offered to 
encourage further inquiry.’ But although incomplete, there is no reason to 
shrink from participating in the ‘supremely engrossing task’, as Easton has 
seen it, ‘of actually undertaking to formulate a tentative theory’. So far, 
‘there has been little deliberate effort to formulate a conceptual framework 
for the whole field’. Thus when studies have been concerned with ‘theory’, 
they have assumed theory to be ‘discussion of alternative mechanisms for 
improving the political structure and process rather than identification of 
the major variables in political life and their relations’. While it is true that 
such studies do contain ‘considerable concealed general theory’, that 


? Lasswell, Power and Personality, pp. 111, 117; see also pp. 112, 146, 148. 
? Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, pp. 203, 196-7. 
? See especially Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit. 
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students of political life have unknowingly been assuming ‘an equilibrium 
theory as the fundamental model of analysis in political research’, nothing 
of genuine comprehensiveness has yet been achieved. Indeed, it seems high 
time for the work to get under way." 

What is required is increasingly more sophisticated analysis and re- 
analysis of a so far barely perceived reality, one which is assumed to be a 
finished, homogenous system of already existing relations.” That there is 
still little knowledge of such a system is readily conceded: obviously the 
laws governing it have been only clumsily suggested. But there is such law, 
and this, as Montesquieu had long ago perceived, is natural law in its true 
sense. Properly approached, political reality will disclose that very state 
which, though far from realized, is woven into the nature of things and 
constitutes the system of relations between sensed disparities. The right 
method will dissolve all peculiarities by revealing them to be harmonious 
universals. When suitably embraced, what appears as incongruous will 
emerge as congruent. Once established, a full set of generalizations will 
make the real organization of the facts of political life intelligible. Struc- 
tured by an adequate theory, the political field will be understood in all its 
contingencies. Any diversity of circumstances still perceived would then 
be misperception, a resultant of bias or ignorance; for ultimately there is 
genuine political knowledge, distinguished by its ability to designate and 
control all conceivable circumstances, to tie down those vagrants out to 
spoil the integrity of the healthy body politic.’ 

The efficient model here delineated—efficient because able to dispense 
with statesmanship and political wisdom by eliminating the vision of classic 
philosophy which had relativistically allowed for a variety of legitimate 
régimes—is a scientifically charted society, analysed and understood. Of 
course the supporter of such a non-rhetorical science knows many actual 
régimes to be less than scientific, to be partially governed by the intangibles 
of a moral and political superstructure. But from this he can merely con- 
clude that these polities, tolerating free areas of literally incalculable value, 
are less than legitimate—however difficult it may be to state this conclusion 
with clarity. Thus while he might concede—as two writers have explicitly 
done in a joint study—that he is unable to offer a ‘representation of present 
day “reality”’, his knowledge that the picture is incomplete does not 


' Easton, op. cit., pp. 320, 65. Note also William Foote Whyte, ‘A Challenge to Political 
Scientists’, American Political Science Review, 37 (Aug. 1943), pp. 692-7. 

2 In a critical review of Lasswell’s and Kaplan’s Power and Society, Thomas I. Cook 
has noted the solipsism this must imply (Journal of Philosophy, 48 [25 Oct. 1951], pp. 690- 
701). 

> An interesting qualification to such theoretical exhaustiveness is David B. Truman’s 
cited work. As Mackenzie has indicated (loc. cit., pp. 253-4), Truman leaves room, some- 
how, for variable individual attitudes which Bentley would surely have called ‘brain- 
spooks’. Moreover, Truman will allow for a public interest independent of the clash of 
pressure groups—and hence scarcely amenable to scientific control. 
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prevent him from stating that ‘nevertheless, the power index computations 
may be useful in the setting up of norms or standards, the departure from 
which will serve as a measure of, for example, political solidarity. .. .”' 
The system, he knows, can be successfully approached with the index he 
has managed to frame. He may not care what happens to his index, whether 
men will wisely use it or not. One may take it or leave it. But he does suggest 
that the cost of leaving it is the sacrifice of the coherent system; for to leave 
it is surely to exchange it not for an alternative order less indifferent to the 
superstructure against which it discriminates, but, instead, for incoherence, 
lawlessness, and disintegration. 

His theory, far from identifying any existing political order, is therefore 
but the model for explanation, one to be accepted as the primary and ideal 
order of reality, at once the measure of alternative social reforms and the 
pattern immanent in history.? He prefers no particular grouping to any 
other. Yet as the norm applied to each is that of coherence and balance, 
he puts a preference to work. His highest good is the comprehensively 
organized system, society defined not in terms of its living constituents— 
units which may be weary or playful, disconcertingly idle or unpredictably 
nervous—but in terms of the network of ties between them. These ties give 
the system unity. Their presence makes it; their absence breaks it. The 
problem for the political scientist is to discover how it holds together or 
falls apart. Phrased more conventionally, it is to discover the conditions 
under which uniformities of behaviour occur or may be changed. 

It therefore becomes understandable enough, as Edward A. Shils con- 
cluded several years ago in a survey not irrelevant for an appreciation of 
part of the state of American political science, that sociologists have been 
increasingly ‘defining their task as the study of the conditions and conse- 
quences of the integration and disintegration of group structures, and their 
aim as the construction through research of a system of laws governing the 
integration and disintegration of group structures’. This aim—certainly 
one shared by a growing number of American political scientists—suggests 
the specific problems on which an orienting research plan must touch. 
Political science is put into the position of accumulating knowledge by 
consciously varying factors to unite what is divided, organize what is dis- 
organized, fulfil what is unfulfilled. It would have to search for the causes 
of instability, the prerequisites for stability. It would have to learn how to 
restore an upset balance, quiet conflict, heal sore spots, remove blocks to 


? L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, ‘A Method for Evaluating the Distribution of Power 
in a Committee System’, American Political Science Review, 48 (Sept. 1954), pp. 787-92, at 
p. 791. The authors offer a method for assessing the power of the various components of a 
legislature based on the Neumann and Morgenstern theory of games. 

2 Note the reference to Easton in n. 3, p. 120, above. 
3 The Present State of American Sociology (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948). 
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understanding, and relieve tensions.’ Of course, knowing just what consti- 
tutes political integrity and health, political scientists may also produce its 
opposite. But because the natural order is assumed to be an integrated and 
harmonious one, the search for knowledge of this natural order must take 
the form of attempts to achieve balance and synthesis. If it were to take any 
other form it would be clearly anti-natural and, as such, inexcusable be- 
cause unsuccessful in the long run. No one has shown this more clearly 
than Robert K. Merton whose analysis of functionalism? reveals that when 
the functions of specific variables are truly described, they must be accepted 
as natural. That is to say, if it is demonstrated that, for example, the political 
boss fulfils needs towards which morally impregnated discussions are blind, 
these needs must be recognized as the real ones—and to overlook them 
when deliberately trying to change the political system is to engage in 
pointless activity, is to invite defeat. As Merton himself has emphasized,’ 
*,.. any attempt to eliminate the existing social structure without providing 
adequate alternative structures previously fulfilled by the abolished 
organization is doomed to failure’. Thus that complex of behaviour sub- 
sumed under the phrase ‘political bossism’ cannot really be eliminated. All 
that the political planner who is realistically aware of the potencies and 
actualities of the situation he faces can do is to find a formal substitute. The 
structure embedded in reality must be accepted as the ideal one, though 
it be only partially understood and recognized. And to the extent that the 
search for knowledge is identified with the gradual realization of the 
immanent ideal, there can be no valid challenge to the conviction that it is 
desirable to locate the factors which will, after careful modulation, become 
an equilibrium spontaneously maintaining itself despite the apparently wild 
and random movements of its internal parts. 

Since what constitutes an equilibrium has, in particular cases, been 
assumed as settled and may be referred to with such neutral phrases as 
‘system in homeostatis’ or ‘the going society’, the interest of the political 


1 For a provocative review of Talcott Parsons’s and Robert K. Merton’s theoretical work 
on these problems, see Wayne Hield, ‘The Study of Change in Social Science’, British 
Journal of Sociology, 5 (Mar. 1954), pp. 1-11. Critical of their acceptance of the structure 
of social wholes as objective, Hield believes economic and technological conditions to be 
the objective determinants. 

? Hield has succinctly defined (ibid., p. 2) the structural-functional orientation: ‘By 
“structure” is meant the relatively stable patterning of social relationships in such a way 
that it may be treated as structured from the point of view of the system... .” And 
‘*“function” refers to the more dynamic aspect of what the “structure” means to the actors 
in either fulfilling or failing to satisfy certain biological or socially induced needs. Certain 
conditions, processes, or pressures may then be analyzed in the sense that they either con- 
tribute to the functional perpetuation of the structural system or are “dysfunctional” in 
that they detract from the integration and effectiveness of the system.’ 

> R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 79-80; he adds parenthetically: “Needless to say, this theorem has much wider bearing 
than the one instance of the political machine.’ 
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scientist can rightly centre on actively organizing and co-ordinating indi- 
vidual and social units. Like the engineer, he can turn to the means to 
achieve given ends.’ His values being those of economy and efficiency, he 
must extract from given resources the maximum of power. His immediate 
commitment must be to the furnishing of accounts of men acting upon one 
another, of men ‘pressuring’ to advance their interests, moved by their 
desires, restrained by their fears. Such accounts will show what factors 
determine why one man triumphs while another fails, why one group 
succeeds while another perishes, why one régime keeps going while another 
dies. As a social technology is thereby developed, as a general theory of 
behaviour is outlined, political science, it has been alleged, can (1) clarify 
the common good, (2) perfect and rationalize the devices for gaining con- 
sensus on it, and (3) set the course of social action, that is, aid in its attain- 
ment.? Understanding their own functions, social therapists or policy 
scientists will not only study society in the scientific manner, but will also 
—and this requires emphasis—make politics itself increasingly scientific. 
They will share, in Lasswell’s language, a ‘lively concern . . . for the problem 
of overcoming the divisive tendencies of modern life and of bringing into 
existence a more thorough integration of the goals and methods of public 
and private action’.’ In thus permitting the study and the practice of politics 
to blend, they will achieve a resolution of conflicts, a maintenance of 
stability, a reduction of disfunctional forces—in short, a systematic mastery 
of political variables.* 


* To an appreciable extent, this has been the concern of the theory of public administra- 
tion. See especially Simon, op. cit. 

2 This may involve persuading those in power to promote the practices of social engineer- 
ing. How, specifically, the influential are to be influenced to do this has been a greater 
concern, however, to social psychologists such as Ronald Lippitt and James G. Miller than 
to political scientists. 

> Lasswell, ‘The Policy Orientation’, loc. cit., p. 3. 

* A provocative discussion of means is to be found in Lasswell’s recent ‘Current Studies 
of the Decision Process: Automation versus Creativity’, Western Political Quarterly, 8 
(Sept. 1955), pp. 381-99, especially pp. 387, 388, 398. A society’s objectives, he notes, may 
be built into machines which are far more reliable and predictable than judicial tribunals. 
The problem of social science is to minimize discretion; hence one of its aims is to devise 
‘rational and highly mathematicalized models . . . to provide the player of a “game,” 
including “the great game of politics,” with an infallible guide to the selection of the best 
available alternative’. These models Lassweli explicitly identifies with the laws which cir- 
cumscribe the discretion of public officials in a constitutional republic. As Lasswell and 
those whose work he describes recognize, the prescriptions embodied in constitutions are 
vague; constitutional clauses have diverse meanings for different men. ‘Words having 
failed to abolish or to automatize discretion, faith in words is giving way to a new set of 
convictions. The trend is away from language and toward the mathematical equation and 
the computing machine.’ No doubt, men will feed the machines, setting their internal, 
automatic governors. All that the machines—mathematical models manifest—are called 
upon to do is to determine the objectively correct means for social preferences. Robots 
might well substitute, Lasswell affirms without irony, for the justices of the United States 
Supreme Court—presumably an institution which, above the clash of politics, strives, or 
should strive, for amoral, instrumental judgements. 
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Such a state of equilibrium may well be commendable in specific 
instances, especially when conflict threatens the very institutions which 
facilitate the perpetuation of conflict. But it cannot automatically commend 
itself as an ideal political order which all good men must unquestionably 
support. There may in fact be some question about the desirability of the 
hoped-for framework, one which values a self-sustaining, balanced, autono- 
mous political system whose constituent members are at once adjusted and 
free because the system, at its very best, spontaneously manages to enchant 
and absorb them, utilizing them fully, stabilizing all distracted or distract- 
ing deviants, and functionalizing all wayward impulses. Indeed its question- 
ableness, from the viewpoint of liberal democratic theory, is revealed by 
the explicit resistance to any sort of closed society offered by the very 
political scientists who have here been focused on. It is not their intention 
at all to put democracy under the pressure of the values of a particular 
method of study. Moreover, they would deny favouring the normative 
pattern which upholds a good part of their activities. Indeed, they prefer, 
probably without exception, a pattern altogether contrary to the one which 
gives meaning to their work. Surely Lasswell speaks not only for himself 
when he notes his conviction that in the United States the main accent of 
social science ‘will be upon the development of knowledge pertinent to the 
fuller realization of human dignity’.! Such a belief in the need to serve none 
but the democratic cause is often voiced and always implied. Yet it should 
be apparent that this belief bears no relevance to the perspective giving 
status and coherence to a number of those scientific operations actually 
proposed or executed during office or laboratory hours. The postulates 
upon which rests a portion of the work in human relations institutes, in 
research centres, or in the field, remain incompatible with, or divorced 
from, the ardently expressed interests and the evident motives of the 
practising political scientist.” 

When these postulates are consistently adhered to—that is, when the 
student of politics conceives political theory as a body of laws exhaustively 
expressing the uniformities of the heterogenous subject-matter of the 
discipline of political science and defines his role as participant in the 
construction of such theory—it would appear reasonable to expect (1) a 
recurrent effort to provide a basis for overcoming forces which appear to 
be self-evidently disfunctional; (2) a depreciation of ‘non-scientific’ specula- 
tion, of conjectures about political institutions and public policies which 
are not susceptible to rigorous empirical verification; (3) an extension of 


1 Lasswell, ‘The Policy Orientation’, loc. cit., p. 10. 

2 There is no intent here to discount the fine feelings that stand in such vigorous con- 
tradiction to the discussed research orientation. Although the prevailing pro-democratic 
bias may be ineffective and disconnected, its existence should be kept in mind as a potential 
qualification of the work pursued. 
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the area considered suitable for scientific operations so that ever more 
tracts of life may be ordered objectively, so that issues left inconclusive 
by parliamentary politics can be concluded with finality—however much 
the atmospheric utility of parliamentarianism may continue to commend 
itself; and possibly (4) a rise in the prestige and rewards of an instrumental 
social science proportionate to its success in ridding itself of moral taint 
and in assuring social survival. Whether alarm is justified by the innumer- 
able signs of such developments would depend on the vitality of the labour 
of that not negligible number of American political scientists who more or 
less consciously strive to deepen their understanding and insight by adher- 
ing to perspectives whose focal points are not designed to crowd out and 
degrade other possible ways of comprehending the political scene. 
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THREE years’ experience at Transport House from 1952 to 1955 as 
Secretary of the International Department of the Labour Party have 
instilled in the writer an appreciation of the danger of generalizing about 
the Labour Party. Any general statements made in this article are there- 
fore to be understood with the qualification that they relate to those three 
years when the Labour Party was in opposition. During the period after 
the war when Labour was in office, the way in which policy decisions were 
made was certainly different. Even in opposition, it would be rash to assume 
that an analysis based on earlier years remains valid. In the interests of 
brevity and clarity no attempt is made to deal systematically with the 
process of policy formulation, as distinct from policy decision, although 
the two processes are interrelated. 


To see how Labour Party policy is decided it will be useful to look first 
at the way in which policy is ascertained. Students of politics have a special 
interest in the process by which decisions on policy are reached; but a far 
more frequent question in practical politics is “What is the policy?’ It is a 
question which may be asked by supporters or opponents or by the elusive 
floating voter, by affiliated organizations or by foreign visitors. It arises 
also in the preparation of official publications. 

In principle, there should be an answer. To reply that the Labour Party 
has no policy on a particular issue may sometimes make an impression of 
careful deliberation or open-mindedness; but if it happened too often, the 
Opposition would be in danger of forfeiting its claim to be an alternative 
government. Also, a noncommittal answer is not likely to be much help 
to a local party agent who is being harried by opponents. Consequently, 
whenever the question is asked, the headquarters staff set out to find an 
answer. If all research fails, that may provide a reason, supposing the 
matter is sufficiently important, for seeking a policy decision. 

Usually the question relates to matters which are currently in the news, 
and the reply is ready to hand. But there is always a first time for any 
question, and then the answer has to be sought. It is normally to be found 
among the following sources: 

Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2 (1956, 128-138). 
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. Annual Conference decisions. 
. Resolutions of the National Executive Committee (NEC). 

. Motions of the Parliamentary Labour Party (PLP). 

. Declarations by official spokesmen in the House of Commons. 

. Public statements by the Leader or Deputy-Leader. 

These sources are not listed in order of precedence, nor could they be, for 
reasons which will emerge. Yet the way in which policy is decided hinges 
on the relations between them. 


Akh WN 


AS I. Annual Conference 


The Party Constitution assigns wide functions to Conference in respect 
of policy. One of the Party Objects is ‘To give effect as far as may be 


. practicable to the principles from time to time approved by the Party 
- Conference.’ Further, “The Party Conference shall decide from time to 
- time what specific proposals of legislative, financial or administrative 
- reform shall be included in the Party Programme. No proposal shall be 
of included in the Party Programme unless it has been adopted by the Party 
* Conference by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes recorded 
" on a card vote.’ Finally, “The work of the Party shall be under the direction 
. and control of the Party Conference which shall itself be subject to the 
Constitution and Standing Orders of the Party.’ 
- According to the Constitution, therefore, Conference is the supreme 
al authority on policy. It has been questioned whether this is so in practice. 
ae Mr. R. T. McKenzie, in his book British Political Parties contends: ‘Like 
“ Bagehot’s constitutional monarch, the annual party conference has the 
we right to be consulted, the right to encourage, and the right to warn.”! 
ia Whatever may have been the case when Labour was in office, this con- 
tention is a considerable underestimate of the role of the Labour Party 
ty Conference in opposition. 
of The Leader of the Labour Party gave a different interpretation in his 


he exchange of letters with Mr. Churchill concerning the Laski episode. 
Mr. Attlee wrote: “Within the programme adopted by the annual party 


ive 

“Ip conference, the Parliamentary Labour Party has complete discretion in its 
ly conduct of Parliamentary business and in the attitude it should adopt to 
- legislation tabled by other parties.’? As will appear, this is not only a more 


io authoritative but also a more accurate statement of the relation between 
Conference and the PLP. The PLP has complete discretion—within limits 
laid down by Conference. Although Conference cannot give positive 


WS, ‘ . ae . : 
ny instructions to the PLP, it is nevertheless a higher authority than the PLP 
al inasmuch as it determines the bounds of the PLP’s actions. In practice, this 


Op. cit., p. 583. 2 The Times, 3 July 1945. 
5540.4.2 K 
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applies not merely to the Party Programme but to Conference decisions 
generally. 

To attempt to give the reasons would lead too far afield into the history 
and structure of the Labour Party. Nor does it really require explanation 
that the terms of the Constitution have some bearing on the actual position. 
It is not without significance that the PLP has each year to give an account 
of itself to Conference, nor that parliamentary candidates must undertake 
to ‘accept and conform to the Constitution, Programme, Principles and 
Policy of the Party’. A rift between the PLP and Conference would be a 
free gift of political capital to the Party’s opponents which it is obviously 
desirable to avoid. Moreover, in considering the relation between the PLP 
and Conference, it is sometimes overlooked that Conference decisions are 
mandatory upon the National Executive Committee and the Party head- 
quarters. 

The important fact is that Conference decisions are generally regarded 
as binding, at least to the extent that they are not to be contravened. 
Arguments may develop about differing interpretations of a Conference 
decision, or it may be contended that the situation has changed so radically 
as to make the decision no longer applicable; but no other organ of the 
Party claims the authority to override Conference. For example, the PLP 
decision concerning Western European Union in November 1954 was 
argued largely in relation to the resolution adopted at the previous 
Scarborough Conference. There was room for differences of interpretation, 
and the argument persisted; but the question of a West German defence 
contribution in some form was generally regarded as settled by that Con- 
ference. 

At Scarborough, as at previous Conferences, there was not the impression 
that Conference was merely being consulted, warning, or encouraging. 
Conference was taking a decision which was hard fought and hung in the 
balance until the last. Some interesting remarks were made by Mr. Morrison 
about the situation that would arise if the NEC were defeated: 


If the Executive motion were lost today we should be in a chaotic situation in 
the House of Commons. . . . If the Party is in a state of confusion about this, with 
a sharp division between the Parliamentary leaders and the Party you will hear 
about it in the Election and it will not be very convenient. Supposing a Labour 
Government is returned, which is quite possible, are we going to be faced as a 
Government, as Mr. Attlee said, with a situation in which we are tied and fettered 
and cannot think in relation to the facts of a changing situation?! 


There is an implication here, as there was in Mr. Attlee’s speech, that 
the Conference decision would be binding on a Labour Government. 
Resisting the temptation to pursue that speculation, it may be said that, 
* Labour Party Annual Report, 1954, p. 108. 
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a fortiori, it would be binding on the Party in opposition. Had the vote 
gone the other way, it is difficult to see how the PLP could have avoided 
voting against the Western European Union agreements. At the very least, 
the opponents of German rearmament would have had the endorsement 
of Conference for doing so, and would hardly have missed the opportunity. 
This was the expectation at the time, so much so that speculation centred, 
not on the consequential action of the PLP, but on the position of the 
Leader and Deputy-Leader in the event of defeat at Conference. It would 
be superfluous to multiply illustrations. There would be no need to labour 
the point had it not been challenged. Participants seem to have fewer doubts 
than observers that Labour Party Conferences really take decisions which 
determine policy. 

There remains the argument that, nevertheless, the parliamentary leaders 
can be sure of having their way through their control of the NEC and the 
support of the block vote of the big trade unions at Conference. Mr. 
McKenzie puts it as follows: 


To summarize (and to put the matter bluntly), the parliamentary party for the 
most part receives the advice it wants to hear from the NEC and the party con- 
ference, first, because the PLP normally dominates the NEC by a system of over- 
lapping membership, and second, because the PLP leaders are usually in effective 
control of the conference since the block votes of the big trade unions are almost 
invariably cast on the side of the parliamentary leaders of the party.’ 


The presentation of this argument is somewhat confused. The NEC faces 
Conference collectively, without distinction between the parliamentary 
leaders and the rest. The argument is presumably that the parliamentary 
leaders normally control the NEC and the NEC in turn usually controls 
Conference by means of the block vote of the big trade unions. On this 
interpretation the NEC acts as a connecting link—one might almost say 
transmission belt—between Conference and the parliamentary leaders. 
This makes a tidy pattern—much more tidy than the reality. 


Il. The National Executive Committee 


Much has been said and written about the effect of the block vote and 
the ‘steamroller’ of the big trade unions. What is sometimes lost sight of 
is that it is not very extraordinary that the majority of Conference supports 
the NEC most of the time. It would be more surprising if it did not—how- 
ever that majority may be constituted. 

The NEC cannot count on automatic support, from any section of 
Conference, for any policy that it may choose. On the contrary, estimates 
of the feeling within the Party and probable Conference reactions play 


* Op. cit., p. 424. 
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a considerable part in shaping proposals made by the NEC. This may 
be stigmatized as juggling with the Conference votes; it may equally be 
regarded as an essential part of the democratic process by which the 
leadership and the rank and file are kept in step. Results are not guaranteed: 
it is not very exceptional for the NEC to be defeated at Conference or be 
obliged to make concessions. The support of the big trade unions is by no 
means invariable. Of the big six—Transport and General Workers, Mine- 
workers, Engineers, General and Municipal Workers, Railwaymen, and 
USDAW—the T&G, NUM, and G&M are to be found more often in 
support of the NEC than the other three. In the vote on the German 
question at the 1954 Conference the big six were divided, three for the 
NEC and three against. To cite another example, at the 1953 Conference 
Arthur Deakin threw his not inconsiderable weight against the NEC on 
education policy, and had the issue been pressed it is likely that the NEC 
would have been defeated. 

To attribute NEC majorities at Conference to the consistent backing 
of the big trade unions is a superficial and partial analysis. It omits the 
important point that the object of the NEC is precisely to secure majority 
support at Conference, and that support is normally obtained, both from 
the trade unions and the constituency parties, in the policy-making process. 
The association of the trade unions with policy-making is provided by trade 
union representation on the NEC (although trade union members do not 
sit as representatives of their respective unions), meetings of the National 
Council of Labour, and a variety of consultations, formal or informal, with 
the TUC, all of which help to define the majority view. The participation 
of constituency parties in policy-making operates through somewhat differ- 
ent channels. The combination of these two continuing processes results 
each year in Conference decisions which, if the NEC is successful in its 
policy-making, should normally go in its favour. 

The NEC’s role is not confined to guidance of Conference. It also makes 
declarations of policy between Conferences. It regards itself as having the 
right and the duty to interpret Conference decisions or, if need be, to decide 
new policy. For example, the Margate (1953) Conference declared that 
‘there should be no German rearmament before further efforts have been 
made to secure the peaceful reunification of Germany’. After the Berlin 
Conference the NEC came to the conclusion that ‘further efforts have 
been made and have been frustrated by the Soviet Union’, and accordingly 
declared in favour of a West German defence contribution. Such decisions 
are subject to Conference approval and could be repudiated by the subse- 
quent Conference. This is less likely to happen in respect of policy decisions 
if only because, in the interval, the decision will probably become a fait 
accompli or the situation will change so as to present the question in a 
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different form. The NEC decision in favour of the European Defence 
Community was not challenged at the 1954 Conference, although it had 
provoked strong reactions when it was made. By the time of the Con- 
ference the breakdown of EDC had caused the decision to lapse, and the 
debate on German rearmament took place on an emergency NEC resolu- 
tion, adjusted to the changed situation, and a counter-motion from the floor. 

The NEC has therefore considerable power to decide policy, but is very 
much aware that it is subordinate to Conference. Occasionally this is 
carried to the point that the NEC implements Conference wishes which 
have not formally been expressed. The much-publicized visit to China in 
1954 provides an illustration. At the 1953 Conference there was a resolution 
on the agenda asking for a goodwill mission to be sent to Russia and China. 
The resolution was not reached at Conference, and was therefore automati- 
cally remitted to the NEC. Usually the NEC seizes the opportunity to bury 
such resolutions. But in this case the NEC had decided before the Con- 
ference to accept the resolution in principle, and there was no reason to 
suppose that Conference would not have carried it. It was therefore decided 
that an inquiry should be made through the Chinese Minister in Switzer- 
land. The mission followed when an invitation was received from China 
several months later. 


III. The NEC and the PLP 


The Constitution prescribes that “The Executive Committee shall, subject 
to the control and directions of the Party Conference, be the Administrative 
Authority of the Party.’ In this, its position differs from the PLP which is 
not subject to positive instructions by Conference. It might be supposed 
therefore that the PLP has superior authority to the NEC in deciding 
policy. In fact, however, their relationship tends to fluctuate. Since both 
the NEC and the PLP have the right to interpret Conference decisions, the 
clearest indication of their relative authority would emerge where there is 
a conflict of interpretation. This very rarely happens, for reasons which 
will be indicated. But there is one instance which occurred in 1954, relating 
to National Service. 

On 2 March 1954 Mr. Shinwell, on behalf of the PLP, moved an amend- 
ment to the Government motion on National Service, regretting that the 
Government ‘. . . in particular, has made no proposals for a reduction in 
the length of National Service’. Ordinarily, this would have meant that the 
Labour Party had decided in favour of a cut in the call-up, and the Labour 
League of Youth, naturally jumping to that conclusion, embarked on a 
campaign to the effect that “Two years is too long’. At that time, however, 
a tripartite committee drawn from the NEC, TUC, and Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was considering the question of National Service, and had not yet 
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reached a conclusion. The PLP had ‘jumped the gun’. Neither the NEC 
nor the TUC was prepared to be presented with a fait accompli in this 
fashion, so the policy remained in suspense. The PLP amendment did not 
receive the customary publicity in Party literature, and the League of 
Youth campaign with some difficulty was called off. 

The tripartite committee eventually recommended that there should be 
a committee of inquiry into the National Service Acts, and this recommen- 
dation was endorsed by the NEC. At the 1954 Conference, therefore, the 
NEC opposed resolutions calling for a cut in the period of National Service, 
and succeeded in having them all remitted. On 28 April 1955 a motion on 
National Service was again moved in the House of Commons on behalf of 
the PLP by Mr. Shinwell. This time it read: ‘. . . the time has now arrived 
for a review . . . of the operation of the National Service Acts in the light of 
existing circumstances and commitments and, in particular, as to whether 
the period of National Service should still remain at two years’. In this 
instance, therefore—a very exceptional one—of conflict between the PLP 
and NEC, the PLP fell into line with the NEC and TUC. Subsequently, the 
General Election Manifesto produced by a joint meeting of the NEC and 
Parliamentary Committee stated: ‘A Labour Government will at once 
submit all problems of defence to a searching enquiry. In particular, it will 
review the period of National Service.’ 

The role of the NEC in preparing an election manifesto also seems to 
suggest that in policy decision it carries somewhat more weight than the 
PLP. According to the Constitution, “The National Executive Committee 
and the Executive Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party shall 
decide which items from the Party Programme shall be included in the 
Manifesto which shall be issued by the National Executive Committee 
prior to every General Election.’ Mr. McKenzie asserts: ‘It has already 
been noted that the NEC and PLP must jointly decide which items shall 
be included in the manifesto and there can be little doubt that the influence 
of the PLP in these discussions is overwhelming, if for no other reason 
than that the NEC normally includes a majority of PLP members.’! This 
assumes a dichotomy between M.P.s and the rest, for which there is no 
warrant. It is equally true, and more relevant, that in a joint meeting 
between the NEC and the Parliamentary Committee the NEC has a 
majority. 

What happened at the last election was that a draft manifesto was 
prepared by the Office. This was considered and revised by the NEC. At 
that stage the members of the Parliamentary Committee were invited by 
the NEC to attend a joint meeting to consider the revised draft. The 
presence of the additional members from the Parliamentary Committee 


? Op. cit., p. 486. 
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at that meeting did not significantly affect the draft, to which only minor 
alterations were made. Unquestionably, at the last election, the NEC had 
the primary role in determining the election manifesto. 

This is not to say that the NEC has primacy over the PLP in policy 
decision—merely that the relations between those two bodies are not so 
simple as some writers have portrayed them. Ordinarily, while Parliament 
is sitting, policy is expounded by the Parliamentary Committee and official 
spokesmen on behalf of the PLP. But the role of the NEC is enhanced 
when Parliament is not sitting, since it usually meets at least once a month 
except August whereas the PLP does not meet during recess. The NEC 
has sole responsibility for policy vis-a-vis Conference at which members 
of the PLP are present merely ex officio without voting rights. Judging by 
recent experience, the NEC has the major role in formulating the election 
manifesto. Finally, there is a tendency for the NEC to take a hand in policy 
when the PLP appears deadlocked or acutely divided, as over German 
rearmament. 

How are the policy decisions of the NEC and the PLP kept on the same 
track? That a divergence can occur has been shown in the matter of 
National Service. Usually the two bodies do not find themselves con- 
sidering the same questions of policy simultaneously. If a question which 
is currently being considered in Parliament is raised in the NEC, the Leader 
or Deputy-Leader or a member of the Parliamentary Committee would 
indicate the position, and it would usually be left to be dealt with by the 
PLP. If the NEC felt strongly that it should have a say in the matter, a joint 
meeting with the Parliamentary Committee or some other form of consulta- 
tion would be arranged. 

There is, however, an instance of the two bodies dealing with the same 
question simultaneously, which gave rise to some difficulties of co-ordina- 
tion. After the Berlin Conference the International Sub-Committee of the 
NEC on 16 February 1954 decided (by a majority) that a statement should 
be prepared to the effect that the ‘further efforts’ postulated by the 1953 
Conference resolution had now been made. This statement had to be 
drafted and circulated to the NEC several days in advance of the next 
meeting which was due on 24 February. Meanwhile, on 18 February the 
Government announced that there would be a debate on the Berlin Con- 
ference—also on 24 February. A parallel decision was therefore required 
by the PLP. In the first instance the Parliamentary Committee had to make 
up its collective mind about the recommendation which it would submit 
to the PLP, and it was obviously desirable that there should be some 
similarity between that recommendation and the statement which was 
being prepared for the NEC. The draft of the statement was therefore 
communicated to the Parliamentary Committee. 
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The recommendation which the Parliamentary Committee made to the 
PLP meeting on 23 February was substantially similar to the NEC draft 
statement, except for the omission of an endorsement of EDC. The recom- 
mendation scraped through the PLP by an extremely narrow majority. 
On the following morning the draft statement came before the NEC and 
was adopted textually, except for the section relating to EDC which was 
omitted. This amendment was designed to bring the statement into line 
with the decision of the PLP (and also to facilitate the acceptance of the 
rest of the statement). This would appear to confirm the superior authority 
of the PLP. But the story is not yet ended. The section relating to EDC 
which was omitted in February was adopted by the NEC in April, because 
it was scarcely feasible to favour a West German defence contribution 
without pronouncing on the question of EDC. Policy was decided, there- 
fore, in the case of EDC by the NEC, in the case of WEU by the PLP. 

This episode suggests that the relationship between the NEC and PLP 
does not lend itself to a simple formula. It also indicates that there is no 
automatic transmission or parallelism between them. What would have 
happened if the PLP decision had gone the other way is a matter for 
speculation. Probably, as the majority in the NEC was also narrow, the 
question would not have been pressed to a decision. On the other hand, 
had the NEC meeting taken place before the PLP meeting, it is likely that 
the PLP majority in favour of the Parliamentary Committee’s recommen- 
dation would have been larger. 

It has been alleged that the parliamentary leaders are able to control 
the NEC because of the preponderance of M.P.s on that body. This 
contention rests on three fallacies. The first is that the policy cleavages 
in the NEC occur between the parliamentary and non-parliamentary 
members. During the years 1952-5 there were divergences in plenty, but 
none that conformed to this pattern. Secondly, there is no automatic 
tendency for M.P.s on the NEC to support the parliamentary leaders. On 
the contrary, the regular opposition was the Bevanite group, all of whom 
were M.P.s. In the year 1952-3 there were 17 M.P.s in a total of 27 NEC 
members. This is arithmetically a majority; but of those 17, six were con- 
stantly in opposition. This wipes out the majority which, for the purposes 
of the argument, has to be restored by including trade union representatives 
on the NEC as constant supporters of the parliamentary leadership. The 
argument therefore starts out from the premiss of a parliamentary majority 
on the NEC, and ends by depending on trade union support for control 
by the parliamentary leaders. Moreover, the Bevanite M.P.s sometimes 
showed a tendency to arrogate more power to the NEC as against the PLP 
because of their stronger representation on the NEC than on the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Indeed, it might be asserted that the arithmetical 
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majority of M.P.s on the NEC is less significant than the minority of 
women members, inasmuch as the influence of the women’s viewpoint has 
sometimes been perceptible. 

The third fallacy is that the parliamentary leaders direct the NEC. 
Precisely who are meant by the parliamentary leaders in this context is 
obscure. Sometimes it appears to refer to the Leader alone; sometimes to 
the Leader and Deputy-Leader; sometimes to the members of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the NEC. Whichever is meant, it may be stated 
that (1) there has been no regular harmony of views between members of 
the Parliamentary Committee on the NEC; (2) the Leader and Deputy- 
Leader have not always seen eye to eye; (3) it has not been unknown for 
the Leader’s views to fail to gain acceptance by the NEC. 


IV. The Leader 


As has been indicated, one of the sources for ascertaining policy, and 
therefore one of the authorities in deciding policy, is a public pronounce- 
ment by the Leader whether inside or outside Parliament. This also applies 
to pronouncements of the Deputy-Leader, though perhaps to a less extent. 
It holds good for official spokesmen in the House of Commons, but not 
for members of the Parliamentary Committee as such, who are apt to 
contradict one another. 

The reason for the authoritative character of the Leader’s declarations 
is evident. The object of the Party is to make him Prime Minister. What 
he says must therefore carry great weight. Does this mean that policy is 
what he says it is? His pronouncements are one of the sources of policy. 
What if they conflict with another authoritative source, such as Con- 
ference? It need hardly be said that this is a very exceptional occurrence. 
But there was a problem which arose in 1955 concerning Formosa. 

The essentials of the problem were that the 1953 Conference had adopted 
a resolution, at the instance of the NEC, which stated that ‘Conference 
declares that the problem of Formosa should be referred to the people of 
Formosa. Formosa should be neutralised for a period, and Britain should 
be prepared to contribute to an international naval force for this purpose. 
Thereafter, the people of Formosa should be enabled freely to determine 
their own destiny.’ There the matter rested until, early in 1955, a crisis over 
Formosa appeared in the offing. 

The Leader, in an interview given to the Daily Herald,’ took the view 
that Formosa was an integral part of China. The implication of this was 
that, as the Labour Government had recognized the Peking Government, 
the Labour Party also recognized Peking’s claim to Formosa. Some mem- 


! Daily Herald, 31 Jan. 1955. 
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bers of the NEC were not slow to draw this conclusion. Others, including 
some ‘parliamentary leaders’, took the view that, although Formosa had 
been recognized as an integral part of China during and after the war, the 
1953 Conference decision related to the new state of affairs resulting from 
the civil war and asserted the right of the people of Formosa to decide 
whether the island should be part of China or not. This was the view 
which prevailed. The statement issued by the NEC in February 1955 
reiterated the 1953 Conference decision. This illustration seems to throw 
a somewhat different light on the alleged nullity of Conference in policy 
decision and on the control of the NEC by the parliamentary leaders. 

In conclusion, another statement of the obvious seems necessary: that 
the position of the Leader depends very much on who the Leader is. As 
Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie has pointed out,' there is no adequate basis 
for generalization about the Leader. With a Leader other than Mr. Attlee 
the position might have been more important or less important: what seems 
certain is that it would have been different. The assumption of the argument 
for the supremacy of the parliamentary Leader or leaders in relation to the 
NEC and Conference is that the Leader(s) has a particular line of policy 
for which he requires to muster support. As is well known, that was not 
Mr. Attlee’s usual method. He preferred to let the discussion proceed and 
take the sense of the meeting. 

To sum up, policy decision in opposition has not been confined to or 
controlled by the parliamentary leaders alone. Theirs is an influential role, 
but so is that of the NEC and of the ‘rank and file’ at Conference. At 
different times one or other of these bodies emerges into greater promi- 
nence. In the nature of things, the bulk of policy decisions is made by the 
PLP. Yet many of the major decisions flow from Conference or from the 
NEC. It is illusory to seek one focus of power, and explain the rest as a 
facade. Perhaps, after all, what the Labour Party believes itself to be is a 
better guide to what it is. 


! Political Studies, vol. iii, No. 2, p. 157. 











THE FRENCH ELECTION OF 1956! 


I. ELECTORAL LAW AND MACHINERY 


H. G. NICHOLAS 
New College, Oxford 


THE Constitution of the Fourth Republic contains only two stipulations 
regarding elections. Chapter I, Article 3, refers to ‘the National Assembly, 
elected by universal suffrage, equal, direct and secret’; Article 4 asserts, 
‘Within the conditions laid down by law, all French citizens and nationals 
of both sexes, who have attained their majority, and enjoy civil and political 


rights, are electors.’ These provisions apart, it has been left to the French 
Parliament to lay down such rules as it thinks fit for the conduct of elections. 
In the elections of 2 January 1956 most of the legal framework was that 


' was not very much in the processes of the 1956 elections which would have 
‘ appeared strange to a voter under the Third Republic. 

‘ The explicit provisions of the Constitution with regard to voting rights 
‘ have left subsequent legislation with little to do beyond arranging the 
; technical details of their application. ‘French nationals’ for this purpose 


erected by the Electoral Law of 1951. This electoral law, however, like the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic itself, is basically only an adaptation 
of earlier rules and practices; indeed it is probably true to say that there 


have been defined as persons who have been naturalized for a period of 
five years, though service in the French forces or the rendering of ‘excep- 
tional services’ to the Republic may entitle naturalized citizens to a vote 
at an earlier date. Women who acquired French nationality by marriage 


after October on application to the Clarendon Press. 
Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2 (1956, 139-175). 








are not entitled to a vote until six months after the marriage has taken 
place. The voting age is twenty-one for all elections, though the limit is 
lowered to eighteen in the case of the holder of such distinctions as the 
Légion d’Honneur or the Médaille Militaire. ‘Enjoyment of civil and 
political rights’ excludes certain obvious categories—criminals, undis- 
charged bankrupts, &c., as well as persons sentenced to dégradation 
nationale for collaboration during the Second World War. For most of 


' This survey was arranged by Nuffield College, Oxford. Two further studies will appear 
in the next issue. (Ed.) A limited number of offprints of the complete survey will be available 
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the last named, however, an amnesty was declared in 1953, as a result of 
which these were able in 1956, for the first time since the war, to vote in 
the elections for the National Assembly. 

In France as in Britain it is necessary for a would-be voter to be on the 
electoral register. The register is based on residence in a commune and for 
this purpose a period of six months’ residence is the normal requirement. 
Soldiers, if with the regular army, are entered as residents in the commune 
where they are stationed; if national servicemen, in the commune where 
they were living before being called up. Overseas residents have the right 
to be kept on the register of the commune in metropolitan France where 
they were registered for their military service. Sailors can choose to be 
registered in one of a number of sea-coast or riparian communes. 

The register is annually revised between the 10th of January and the 
31st of March and the obligation rests on each commune, acting through 
a ‘Commission Administrative’ (the maire, an official of the Préfecture 
and a member of the municipal council), to keep its register up to date. 
Registration is permanent, in the sense that once a voter’s name is entered 
he will not need to re-register except in the event of a change of address. 
In small communes the initiative in registering men is normally taken by 
the registration officials, working on the information supplied by the con- 
scription register. Men born outside the commune and women for whom 
no such automatic source of information is available must ordinarily take 
steps to register themselves; in large communes this is the normal procedure 
for everyone. Article 4 of the Electoral Law of 1951 contained the stipula- 
tion that l’inscription est obligatoire, which would appear to imply that 
registration was a legal obligation binding on each citizen when he reached 
voting age. However, the law provided no sanction for this, although the 
Assembly in 1955 did carry a proposal to impose a 10,000-francs fine as 
part of the abortive reform of the electoral law. This was no doubt partly 
responsible for the extensive rumours which circulated in December 1955 
that some penalty such as a fine might be exacted for failure to get oneself 
inscrit; hence, no doubt, much of the unprecedented rush to register once 
the Dissolution had been announced. 

A December Dissolution would obviously have meant an election on an 
out-of-date register unless particular provision had been made for late 
entries. To meet the situation the Government provided that the electoral 
commission in each commune should advance the date of their annual 
revision of the register, incorporating (so the final Decree provided) every- 
one who would reach the age of twenty-one on the Ist of January 1956. 
Applications for registration had to be lodged by 10 December, the lists of 
revisions were to be published by 13 December, any complaints against 
the published lists were to be filed by 17 December, and adjudication on 
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such complaints was to be completed by 24 December. This time-table 
obviously called for rapid action by both citizens and officials; formidable 
queues formed outside the mairies of all large towns and scenes were 
reported of officials working late in the night up to and including the closing 
date for registration. The procedure for registration was simple. People had 
to present (though not necessarily in person) a ‘piéce d’identité’ and an 
‘attestation de domicile de la commune ou de l’arrondissement’, e.g. two 
‘quittances de loyer’ (rent receipts, normally issued for a period of three 
months), or a sworn declaration certifying that the person concerned had 
his domicile or residence in the commune. 

Normally speaking a new voter, after registration, is sent a carte d’électeur 
marked out with spaces which receive an official stamp or punch on each 
occasion that its owner votes. This constitutes the proof for ordinary 
purposes that the voter is inscrit. Under the emergency arrangements of 
the 1956 elections, however, certificats d’inscription were issued which 
were accepted as equivalent documents. 

Despite the hurried and improvised character of these arrangements they 
appear to have been highly effective. The total number of registered voters 
on the new lists was 26,871,688, whereas the total on the registers used in 
1951 had been 24,530,523. It was estimated that only about 930,000 of the 
new registration could be attributed to the normal population increase, 
leaving an approximate 1,410,000 persons who were registering for the 
first time, although of an age to have done so earlier.' 

In order to vote it was not necessary for everyone to appear at the poll 
in person. A law of 1946 had provided that certain categories of voters 
would be entitled to vote by post. Such were: 


1. Soldiers stationed in metropolitan France or in places where the 
normal delay in the mail service is over six days from the capital. 

2. Civil Servants in occupied territories (of whom the most numerous 
class in 1956 were probably those in Berlin). 

3. Their customary fellow residents—members of their family, &c. 

4. Sailors and others at sea. 

5. Civil and Public Servants kept away from home by the nature of their 
duties. 

6. Civil aviation staff. 

7. Women in childbirth, invalids, incurables, or cripples in certain 
recognized institutions. 

8 (an obsolete category). War refugees. 

English readers will notice that these categories resemble those established 
* The increased registration was particularly heavy in the Paris area where in 1951 


23-5 per cent. of the population of voting age had been non-inscrits compared with 9-4 
per cent. for France as a whole. 
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here under the Representation of the People Act of 1948, save that the 
French law surprisingly makes no provision for persons who are ill or 
incapacitated in their own homes. There was some criticism of this made 
in the press, particularly in Communist publications, though no estimates 
are available of the number of persons affected. 

_ The French procedure for obtaining a postal vote is not notably different 
from our own. Applicants must give the name and the address of the 
person to whom the ballot is to be sent and their claim must be accompanied 
by an affidavit signed by the appropriate superior officer or responsible 
official certifying that the voter does in fact come in one of the above- 
mentioned categories. This is sent to the maire of the commune where the 
person is normally resident; the maire is then supposed to send back by 
registered post a carte d’électeur, if the voter has not already got one, and 
an enveloppe électorale,' as well as an official prepaid outer envelope in 
which to post back his vote. It was estimated by L’Express of 10-11 Decem- 
ber that some 700,000 postal ballots had been supplied to the Services, but 
I have seen no figures giving the total number of postal votes issued or cast. 

It is also possible for merchant and naval seamen, servicemen stationed 
in remote overseas territories, and officials working on cable and merchant 
ships to vote by proxy. Sailors can take out a proxy for a year in advance, 
others only in respect of a specific election. The maire, when he gets notice 
of a proxy voter, must mark his register with the name of the mandataire 
in red opposite that of the mandant (and vice versa). No mandataire can 
handle.more than one proxy. 

As might be expected from the scrutin de liste, the French nominating 
system is notably different from its British counterpart in that no sponsors 
are required. For elections to the National Assembly any French citizen 
enjoying electoral rights and being twenty-three years of age or over is 
eligible to stand as a candidate. Naturalized citizens may not offer them- 
selves if they are under ten years’ standing unless they have done French 
military service or its equivalent;? women who have become naturalized 
by marriage are debarred until six months after their wedding. No one 
is eligible who has not satisfied the military service requirements, nor, of 
course, are persons who have been found guilty of electoral corruption 
within the previous two years. Earlier provisions banning persons convicted 
of collaboration or deprived of their rights by épuration no longer applied 
in 1956. 

Declarations of candidature are collective, i.e. they must form part of a 
list. No name, of course, can appear on more than one list. Nominations 


See below, p. 149. 

A case was reported from Haute-Savoie of a Poujadist candidate who had both Swiss 
and French nationality, having done military service in both countries, and whose brother 
was in public life in Switzerland. 
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must be deposited at the Préfecture of the appropriate department not later 
than the twenty-first day before the poll. They must be deposited by a 
representative of the list in person and the list must carry all the candidates’ 
signatures. The list must also bear a title, include the Christian names, date 
and place of birth of the candidates, and arrange them in order of priority.! 
There must only be as many candidates as there are seats. The Prefect is 
not himself a judge of the eligibility of candidates. He must accept all 
nominations, even those that may later be declared illegal. A deposit of 
20,000 francs for each candidate must be placed within forty-eight hours 
of the nomination. The receipt given for this deposit enables the candidate, 
or his list, to obtain the paper for his electoral propaganda, the cost of 
which may be reimbursed to him under certain circumstances.” 

The Electoral Law lays down explicitly that lists in the same constituency 
may not have the same title nor be connected with the same party or the 
same organization. Every list constituted in violation of this provision is 
forbidden; according to the wording of the statute, it ‘will not be registered, 
and votes given to its candidates will be considered null’. The Poujadists 
nevertheless put forward duplicate and triplicate lists in several places; the 
entirely bogus character of these apparentements was not fully obvious 
until the professions de foi and the first posters appeared, and by that time 
it was too late to annul them. A Poujadist’s own request after the election 
for the return of the deposits ‘for our three lists’ was quoted in the ensuing 
debates in the National Assembly as a particularly striking admission of 
guilt. However, in these debates the legal issues involved were quickly 
overlaid with political considerations and the attempted invalidation of 
certain Poujadist deputies who owed their election to these apparentements 
proved unexpectedly difficult. 

The 1951 Electoral Law was of course notable for its provision permitting 
apparentements between lists. The law prescribed that apparentements 
(ratified by the signatures of all the candidates involved) could be arranged 
either at the time of nomination or later, though at the latest three days 
before the formal opening of the electoral campaign. To be eligible for an 
apparentement a list must be ‘national’, i.e. it must furnish proof that all 
its candidates were affiliated to a party which was presenting candidates 

? An interesting case involving these provisions occurred in Corréze, M. Queuille’s con- 
stituency. M. Queuille challenged an apparentement between the M.R.P. and an Indepen- 
dent list on the grounds that the order of names on the Independent list had been changed 
between its being handed in at the Préfecture and the final date for the acceptance of lists. 
The Conseil d’Etat ruled that this was in order; the Prefect, nevertheless, on instruction from 
the Ministry of the Interior, refused to allow the apparentement. The M.R.P. list then for 
all practical purposes withdrew from the election and M. Queuille’s apparentement came 
within 4,000 of an absolute majority. When the dispute was voted on in the newly elected 
Assembly it was decided in M. Queuille’s favour by a show of hands. 


? Two lists failed to make the necessary deposit. The law forbids the withdrawal of can- 
didatures, but they lost their right to any propaganda facilities or bulletins de vote. 
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in a minimum of thirty departments. Such a would-be ‘national’ party had 
to notify the Minister of the Interior eight days before the opening of the 
campaign of its desire to be so treated and had also to nominate three 
members to countersign the declarations of apparentement. It is evident 
that this requirement of the nomination of national ‘authorizers’ puts in 
the hands of a national party a virtual power of veto over candidatures. 
There was some criticism of this in certain quarters, particularly since it 
was not formulated in the law itself but in one of the ensuing decrees.’ It 
undoubtedly can have an important effect in preventing certain ‘irregular’ 
local apparentements which might take place, e.g. between Socialists and 
Communists, though at least one party (M.R.P.) sent out authorizations in 
blank. 

There was also a good deal of concern about the small margin of time 
available for the forming of apparentements. In spite of this 166 appa- 
rentements were registered compared with 91-in 1951.2 The law provided 
that apparentements could be ‘broken’ provided that signatures agreeing to 
the breach were given for every candidate on the relevant lists. Similarly 
an apparentement could be enlarged if lists already apparentées were 
willing to accept fresh allies. In fact there were no enlargements and only 
five broken apparentements. 

French electoral law provides a simple solution to a problem which 
has exercised English lawyers upon more than one occasion, the question 
when an election may be said to begin. In France this is determined by 
ministerial decree under provisions laid down by the 1946 Electoral Law, 
which states (Article 4): “The electoral campaign opens on the twentieth 
day preceding the date of the poll.’ In pursuance of this, Decree No. 55- 
1579 of 3 December 1955 announced simply that ‘la campagne électorale 
sera ouverte le 13 Décembre 1955 a zéro heure’. The logical consequence 
of this was that the regulations regarding campaigning, propaganda, &c., 
came into effect upon this date but had no applicability whatsoever before- 
hand. 

In regulating the conduct of campaigns, French electoral law is in some 
respects stricter, in others more easy-going than the British. That most 
indispensable of electioneering devices, the public meeting, is for most 
practical purposes as little regulated as in Britain. Meetings may be held in 
mairies, where they are large enough. For this purpoc- the authorization 
of the maire is ‘both necessary and sufficient’. They may be held also in 
public schools if the Prefect and the maire agree—at least tacitly. One 
legal provision is potentially (though not, as far as one could learn, actually) 


? No. 51-535 of 12 May 1951. 
? Though, whereas the 1951 apparentements were mostly multiple, those in 1956 seldom 
involved more than two lists. 
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more restrictive than English practice: every meeting must have a bureau 
composed of three persons at least who are charged with maintaining order, 
preventing breaches of the law, &c. 

In 1946 the Electoral Law contained a new provision (Article 24), still 
operative, which ran as follows: “To ensure opposing lists equal facilities 
for the electoral campaign and by reason of the paper shortage, each list 
in a constituency is allotted an amount of paper sufficient to provide for 
propaganda by way of affiches, circulaires anc . . . bulletins de vote.’ To an 
English eye this is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the campaign law. 
The affiches or posters are restricted both as to format and to numbers; 
they must either be of format colombier (66 x 90 cm.) for une profession 
de foi, or else in a smaller size (21 x 45 cm.) for purposes of announcing 
times and places of election meetings. Each list has the right to put up three 
of these on any official emplacement! and—once the campaign has officially 
begun—nowhere else. They must be printed on coloured paper to dis- 
tinguish them from official notices on white paper, but the Republic very 
appropriately insists that the colour must not be a combination of red, 
white, and blue. The circulaires or election addresses are similarly pre- 
scribed as being no larger than 21 x 27 cm. These must contain particulars 
of any apparentement the candidates have effected. Two such election 
addresses may be printed and will be dispatched post free to electors. In 
1955 the first had to be dispatched by 23 December and the second no 
later than 28 December. Thus French election law is more generous than 
British in allowing two free distributions of messages to the voter from the 
candidate. In addition each list is entitled to print a number of bulletins de 
vote (ballot papers) equal to three times the number of electors. These must 
not exceed 20x12 cm. in dimensions. They, too, must mention the 
apparentement effected. They must, of course, contain the names of all the 
candidates on any given list but they must not include any electoral 
propaganda. 

Parties are entitled to send one copy of their bulletin de vote to each 
elector with the first round of circulaires, and also to provide a number 
‘at least equivalent to the number of electors’ at each polling station. Thus 
the French Electoral Law leaves to the parties, as in England before 1868, 
the responsibility for providing their own ballot papers. 

To control and administer this electoral propaganda each constituency 
must appoint a Commission de Propagande consisting of half a dozen 
Officials, financial and judicial, who may also ‘consult’ with mandataires 
nominated by each of the lists. The commission takes over entire respon- 


* An obligation rests on the maire to provide at least one such emplacement by the side 
of each polling station, and he is encouraged to provide supplementary ones up to a 
maximum varying according to the size of the commune. 

5540.4.2 L 
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sibility for the provision of envelopes for the circulaires and for addressing 
and dispatching them. It is also responsible for drawing up a list of approved 
printers whom parties may use and for supplying each mairie with the 
required number of bulletins de vote. 

Furthermore, the cost of paper for affiches, circulaires, and bulletins is 
met by the State, as well as the cost of envelopes, printing, and dispatch. 
' However, if a list fails to obtain 5 per cent. of the votes cast it has to 
reimburse the State for the cost of affichage and loses its right to a free 
petrol allowance (see below). If a list gets less than 2} per cent. of the 
votes cast it is liable for the whole cost of paper, printing, and dispatch 
(though in fact, the last item is never charged). A list which obtains less 
than 2} per cent. but which still elects a candidate—a rare but conceivable 
eventuality—counts as one which has obtained the prescribed 5 per cent. 
Furthermore, any list obtaining less than 5 per cent. of the votes cast 
forfeits the deposit of 20,000 francs per candidate mentioned above, 
though a list which gets less than 2} per cent. is entitled to offset its deposit 
against the cost of paper, &c. 

It is left to each list to arrange for the printing of its own material, but 
samples of all the items produced must be shown to the president of the 
Commission de Propagande. If a list arranges for its own affichage it can 
claim a refund according to formulae which must rank among the most 
precise and intricate ever written into electoral law. An example that occurs 
in Decree No. 51-537 runs as follows: 

‘((AI+ AZ)X3xE]+[NM(ZC + 3B)). 

The law states that no affichage other than those listed above is per- 
missible. Thus what in Britain is known as fly-posting would appear to be 
extra-legal (however frequent) in France; once or twice lorries carrying 
Poujadist affiches were stopped and stripped by the police. On paper at 
least, the law provides heavy penalties for candidates who exceed the 
limited number of propaganda items permitted, imposing penalties from 
20,000 francs to a year’s imprisonment. At the same time the law hardly 
appears to cope with the problem British legislators have found so intract- 
able—propaganda by auxiliary organizations, not officially running can- 
didates of their own but supporting other people’s. 

The free provision of propaganda material is paralleled by a free issue 
of petrol. A tariff is determined by law of the amount permitted for each 
circonscription, depending upon its size, and thus ranging from Nord 1° 
with 350 litres per list to Corsica with 3,000 litres. Candidates are not, of 


* Under Art. 13 of the 1951 Electoral Law a candidate cannot be elected with less than 
5 per cent. of the vote. But this does not apply to Seine and Seine-et-Oise, where a different 
form of P.R. is in force, and in fact three candidates were so elected, though their election 
was subsequently unsuccessfully challenged in the National Assembly. 
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course, debarred from exceeding this amount or indeed from using any 
other form of transport, but if they do so they do it at their own expense. 
There is no law such as our own against ‘treating’ and no effective limitation 
on the use of such devices as the issue of a bogus newspaper which can 
serve as a party propaganda sheet. 

Broadcasting was regulated for the first time in the election of 1946 
when each party was given five minutes on the air if it provided more than 
twenty lists and five minutes extra for every twenty above that figure. In 
1951 radio facilities were restricted to national parties (see above) which 
were entitled to a maximum of ten minutes each. This provided the basis 
for the 1955-6 arrangements, when two broadcasts were permitted, the 
first of ten minutes and the second of five. These had to take place between 
the hours of 12.30 and 13.00 or 19.30 and 20.30. In addition, for the first 
time, a television transmission was permitted of five minutes for each party 
between 19.30 and 20.30. The order of the broadcasts was settled by lot 
under the supervision of a committee on which, in addition to the appro- 
priate officials, each party was represented by a spokesman. Initially, in the 
heated atmosphere which followed the announcement of the Dissolution, 
charges were made of improper use by the government of the broadcasting 
system. Thus on 5 December MM. Mendés-France, Mollet, Mitterrand, 
and Chabon-Delmas protested against the alleged censorship and mani- 
pulation of the news bulletins and the press reviews. It was objected in 
particular that a television broadcast featuring street interviews designed 
to show public reaction to the Dissolution had been denied a promised 
‘repeat’, because public reaction had in fact turned out to be so hostile to 
the Government. The following day the Prime Minister replied giving an 
assurance that, ‘apart from broadcasting devoted to the propaganda of 
national parties, political broadcasts will be suppressed during the election 
campaign, whether they treat political subjects, appeal to political interests, 
or contain articles emanating from journalists who will themselves be 
candidates’. And a few days later it was announced that the Radio-Diffusion 
Télévision Francaise had taken measures to stop such broadcasts of a 
political character as Tribune de Paris, Paix et liberté, Journée politique, 
quotations from articles by election candidates, &c. 

Metropolitan France was divided for electoral purposes into 103 consti- 
tuencies (circonscriptions). In most cases the department itself constituted 
a single constituency but in others the department was subdivided, e.g. 
Nord 3 circonscriptions, Gironde 2. The number of seats in each consti- 
tuency was roughly proportionate to its size. The second and third circon- 
scriptions of Paris were the largest, with 11 seats; there were 4 at the other 
end of the scale with 2. A typical circonscription contained between 4 and 
6 seats. The average number of registered electors for such constituencies 
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ranged between 150,000 and 300,000. In all of these, save the 6 circon- 
scriptions of Seine and the 2 of Seine-et-Oise, election was by scrutin de 
liste with proportional representation on the principle of the highest 
average and with permitted apparentements. In the 8 circonscriptions not 
so controlled it was by proportional representation according to the rule of 
the largest remainder and no apparentements. Much was said about the 
importance of securing adequate provision of polling stations for an elec- 
tion so unseasonably timed as that of 2 January—an obligation placed by 
law upon the Prefect. It would appear that the official arrangements in 
1956 gave general satisfaction since few complaints were heard of in- 
adequate polling facilities. Some sample figures were, for Paris, an average 
of 1,800 voters per bureau de vote; in the Alpes Maritimes (excluding Nice) 
800. In small communes the usual polling station was the mairie. Where 
more than one was required the Prefect usually selected the public school 
or some other public buildings. 

All over France the opening of the poll was fixed at 8 a.m. but Prefects 
were given power to fix an earlier opening where this would assist voters. 
The original Decree (No. 55-1579) provided for a universal closing 
hour of 6 p.m. but a later Decree (No. 55-1602) permitted an extension 
to 8 p.m. where necessary, and in fact in fifteen departments later hours 
were fixed. 

Supervision of the poll is the responsibility of a bureau de vote which 
consists of a president, four assessors, and a secretary. The law provides 
that the maire should be present, or if he fails (a not improbable circum- 
stance in a country where so many maires are candidates for the national 
legislature) a municipal councillor may take his place. The assessors should 
also be municipal councillors, provided they can read and write. If literacy 
at this level is lacking the law provides that the assessors should consist of 
‘les deux plus agés et les deux plus jeunes électeurs présents sachant lire 
et écrire’.! In addition to the officials of the bureau de vote, each party can 
exercise its right to station a poll watcher in each polling station. The 
president of the bureau has police powers and careful regulations are made 
to prevent the presence of armed police or soldiery in the neighbourhood 
of the polling station without his authorization. 

The furniture of a polling station is much the same as our own. The 
isoloir or polling booth is usually but not necessarily curtained off. The 
polling box, described as an urne, closely resembles those in use in Britain. 
It must have two different locks, the key for one being held by the président 
du bureau de vote and the other one by the oldest assessor. The proceedings 
of the polling day begin by the president demonstrating to those members 


* In Nancy the municipality advertised for assessors, pointing out that they ought to be 
relieved every two hours. 
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of the public who are present that the urne is empty before he proceeds to 
lock it. 

Since the voting papers (bulletins de vote) are provided by the parties, 
some other check has to be provided against duplicate voting. This is done 
by requiring that the bulletin be inserted in envelopes whose issuance is 
carefully controlled by the polling officials. The envelopes, which must be 
opaque and not gummed (and are generally pale blue in colour), bear a 
date stamp imposed by the Préfecture. 

The actual voting procedure is then as follows. On entering the polling 
station, each voter first establishes his identity! He is then given an 
envelope, collects as many bulletins as he wishes (he may of course have 
brought some with him, since the parties will have sent samples of their 
bulletins to every voter along with the circulaires), enters the isoloir, inserts 
the bulletin of his preference in the envelope, re-emerges, satisfies the 
president that he has only one envelope in his hand, then drops it into the 
voting urn. The president then announces, ‘a voté’, and one of the members 
of the bureau de vote is responsible for marking off the voter’s name on 
the liste d’émargement? by putting his signature or initials opposite it. 

Voters who do not wish to vote the straight party ticket have two 
possibilities open to them. They may exercise their vote préférentiel, in 
which case they mark with a cross the name of one or more candidates whom 
they may prefer to the rest. Alternatively, they may resort to panachage, 
i.e. crossing off the name of a candidate of whom they disapprove and, if 
they wish, replacing it by that of a candidate on another list. A voter can 
indeed write his own ballot paper if he so pleases, though he can only 
include candidates drawn from the existing party lists. 

At the close of the poll the count or dépouillement takes place imme- 
diately and in the polling station itself. The polling box is opened and 
separate counts are made of the envelopes and of any bulletins which are 
found without envelopes. These latter are invalid and cannot be included 
in the count. The number of envelopes is then checked to see that it does 
not exceed the number of émargements. In polling stations which are 
serving 300 or more voters the dépouillement is not made by the bureau 
but by the scrutateurs who may be designated either by the candidates or 
by the bureau from among those of the public who are present. The 
scrutateurs are divided up into parties of four, each party sitting at a table. 
The president then distributes the envelopes among the tables in packets 


’ For this the voter should normally have not only his carte d’électeur or carte d’inscrip- 
tion but also be able to produce one of half a dozen authorized piéces d’identité, from his 
military service certificate to a non-expired hunting licence. In communes of under 5,000 
population the production of the carte électorale or carte d’inscription is adequate by itself. 

? This is a duplicate of the electoral register kept exclusively for the purposes of estab- 
lishing who has voted. 
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of a hundred and the count begins. At each table one scrutateur is respon- 
sible for extracting the bulletin and passing it to a second who reads out 
the candidates’ names ‘a haute voix’; the two others write down simulta- 
neously the votes obtained by the different candidates. They should check 
their totals whenever a candidate’s figure is increased by ten. Bulletins 
which are marked with preferences or by panachage are put on one side, 
to be totalled separately and later. If two or more bulletins are in the same 
envelope they will be declared null and void unless they both apply to the 
same lists or candidates, in which case they will be accepted, but only 
counted as one. Bulletins whose marking is ambiguous are invalid. The 
dépouillement over, the scrutateurs take their envelopes and bulletins to 
the bureau which then totals the valid votes and the various categories of 
invalid or dubious votes, and then burns the valid bulletins and envelopes 
in the presence of the voters (the public are allowed to be present through 
the whole of the proceedings of the count), unless of course some complaint 
or protest has been registered about the figures of the count by one of the 
interested parties. A procés-verbal is then made which contains all the 
figures, all the observations and complaints. The representatives of each 
list are invited to countersign the procés-verbal, or if they refuse, to write 
down their reasons. If a commune has several polling stations the result of 
each is then taken to the bureau of the first polling district, where they will 
be totalled to give the communal result. 

The communal result having been arrived at, the disputed bulletins and 
the procés-verbal are dispatched as soon as possible to the chief town of 
the circonscription for a final check or recensement général which is con- 
ducted by a committee consisting of the president of the Civil Tribunal, 
two judges, a conseiller général, and a representative of the Prefect along 
with a representative of each of the parties. Their job is to consolidate the 
communal totals, verify the count, allocate the seats between the different 
lists, determine which candidates have been elected, and deliver a formal 
proclamation of the results. 
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By 5 December 1955, 28 groups had announced their intention to contest 
the election; and 18 of them succeeded in qualifying as national parties. 
Seven had been represented as separate groups in the old National 
Assembly—Communists, Socialists, M.R.P., M. Mendés-France’s Radicals 
and their U.D.S.R. allies, the Conservative C.N.I., and the formerly Gaullist 
R.S.—and two more were to be represented for the first time in the new 
one, M. Faure’s R.G.R. and the Poujadists.? Five more were satellites of 
a ‘major party—M.R.P., U.D.S.R., and the C.N.I. had one shadow party 
each, and the Poujadists had two. Four were minor parties: the Jeune 
République, an old Left Catholic group; the Parti républicain pour le 
redressement économique et social, a new body of ‘Catholics for Mendés- 
France’; the Rassemblement national, an anti-parliamentary group on the 
far Right; and the R.G.R.LF., a purely electoral combine formed in 1951 
by a rich Lyons business maa.’ Only two other groups seriously attempted 
to obtain national status, the Left Independents who ran 21 lists, and 
M. Dorgéres’ anti-parliamentary Parti républicain paysan, which ran 16. 
Most minor parties attained the quota of 30 lists only by forming many 
joint lists with their parent organization, or by putting up bogus lists.‘ 


1 This impressionistic survey does not attempt to compete with the study which the 
Fondation nationale des sciences politiques is organizing. I am most grateful to the Fonda- 
tion for their friendly assistance; and (among many others) I owe particular acknowledge- 
ments to Madame M. Blondel and Mr. Martin Harrison. Mr. Harrison also contributed 
the section on the national press. 

2 The C.N.I. (Centre national des Indépendants, Paysans et A.R.S.) is now the national 
headquarters of the clerical Conservatives, the hardest group in France to organize. The 
R.S. (Républicains sociaux) included about half the former Gaullist deputies. The R.G.R. 
(Rassemblement des gauches républicaines) was an electoral alliance of Radicals, U.D.S.R.., 
and other small conservative parties. Most of the Radical representatives on it were hostile 
to M. Mendeés-France; when he expelled them for refusing to give up these positions, they 
combined with the smaller groups to form a new party. Of these 9 major groups, U.D.S.R. 
ran 30 lists, R.G.R. 32, R.S. 62, the rest at least 75. 

3 In 1951 R.G.R.LF. included candidates of very varying views; several were Vichyites. 
In 1956 it was almost a branch of R.G.R. and its founder indeed stood as R.G.R., saying 
‘J’ai choisi le plus sérieux’. 

* Of the 9 minor groups, only three ran more than 32 lists: none ran 40. On the last 
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These bogus lists were registered in constituencies (preferably near Paris 
or—for R.G.R.I.F.—near Lyons) returning few members and having, 
therefore, a small deposit (£20 per candidate): the average number of bogus 
lists per constituency declines steadily from four in the two-member seats 
to one-fourth in seats with seven or more members. 

__ The first preoccupation of a national headquarters is the endorsement 

of candidates. Organized parties like the Communists, Socialists, or M.R.P., 
find little difficulty with this problem. But parties in the midst of reorganiza- 
tion like the Radicals, or loose groups which rely on committees of local 
notables, find their investiture sought from every side. They may have to 
choose between two rival sitting members each claiming first place, between 
an outgoing deputy and a locally powerful rival, or between different 
claimants wishing to contest a new constituency; and a disappointed can- 
didate may always decide to run a list of his own. One U.D.S.R. candidate 
in Paris, asked why he was splitting the Mendésist vote, replied that he 
had approached the Radical member, who had offered him second place: 
only later did he discover that seventeen others had had the same offer. 
In Calvados a young protégé of General Koenig, campaigning hard against 
the outgoing deputies and especially the ex-premier M. Laniel, was offered 
and accepted second place on M. Laniel’s list just before the lists closed. 
In Yonne a Socialist recently expelled from the party stood on the U.D.S.R. 
ticket: in Creuse another joined the Communist list. 

The local party must pay careful attention to the rest of the list also. 
Sections of the department should be balanced: thus in Allier four of the 
six main lists included a representative each from Moulins, Montlucon, 
and Vichy.’ Important religious communities like the Protestants of Bas- 
Rhin, or linguistic groups like the Basques of Basses-Pyrénées, expect 
representation. There should also be a social balance. Doctors and vets 
are at a premium, a peasant leader is often indispensable, a woman 
may be included (usually low on the list); but generals (like M. Koenig) 
or bearers of noble names (like M. de Broglie) may find it wise to suppress 
their titles. It is well to cater for different shades of political allegiance. 
M. Pinay’s secretary, in Tarn, had on his list both the Gaullist and the 
Vichyite candidates for the constituency in 1951. An old hand like M. 
possible evening a car-load of Lyonnais drove to the south coast, handing in a R.G.R.LF. 
list at every prefecture. This party reached the quota only by being allowed to count the 
lists it had intended to run in Algeria, where elections were postponed. 

* In Moselle, where ex-Gaullists and Conservatives joined forces, they stated officially 
that, recognizing that two agricultural representatives from the same arrondissement could 
not both expect a seat, one sitting member was standing down in favour of another. 

But not all lists take such pains. Thus in one Norman constituency, Le Havre and Dieppe 
were both represented on every list. But while Conservatives, Radicals, and Poujadists were 
well distributed through the area, the two big towns provided 4 out of the 6 Communists, 


5 Socialists, and 5 R.S. M.R.P. had 4 candidates from the Fécamp area, and R.G.R. 4 from 
Eu: all the last three lists did very badly. 
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Pleven, by personal influence and the judicious choice of colleagues, was 
able to acquire endorsements from Radicals, R.G.R., U.D.S.R., and C.N.I. 

Such a collection of investitures is useful in staving off or weakening 
rival candidates. This is most important where an alliance has a chance of 
winning a clear majority; here a very few votes may decide several seats, 
and the presence or absence, the isolation or alliance, of a petty list may 
have great consequences. It is occasionally alleged that the Prefect has 
tried to help or hinder a particular candidate by encouraging a minor list 
to run or retire, or by refusing to accept an apparentement. Such charges 
were made in half a dozen constituencies (out of 103), in three of which an 
ex-Minister of the Interior was standing: the alleged beneficiaries were 
not all government supporters. 

When such a dispute occurs, national headquarters will be called in. But 
in any case it will wish to approve all local apparentements, for they may 
have repercussions elsewhere. Members fearing defeat sometimes seek 
support in unexpected quarters—Socialists among supporters of church 
schools, M.R.P. on the far Right. Such combinations may be denounced 
in hostile propaganda not only in the constituency—several local alliances 
between Socialists and clericals were broken off later—but all over the 
country, as the Communists attacked Radicals and Socialists for associa- 
ting with the R.S. In some areas the conservative groups refrained from 
taking full advantage of the electoral law for fear of driving the Socialists 
into the arms of the Communists. There may even be inter-party bargaining: 
we will save M. Morice’s threatened seat by an alliance at Nantes if you 
will do the same for M. Coste-Floret at Toulouse. Local parties may be 
reluctant to accept alliances made in Paris: in the south-west, Socialists 
and Radicals were often bitter local rivals. Or they may be split: in some 
western departments urban and trade union members of M.R.P. opposed 
the Conservative alliance which peasants (and deputies with shaky seats) 
favoured. Thus an apparentement may affect the cohesion of a local party, 
its choice of candidate, its decision whether to contest the election at all. 
It may decide not only whether the party wins or loses, but whether it is 
Right or Left. Small wonder that for the first ten days of the campaign 
the whole interest, in Paris and in the constituencies, turns on the problem 
of alliances. 

In the later stages the party headquarters are occupied with propaganda. 
They arrange for speakers and broadcasters, advise candidates, distribute 
literature, reply to pressure-groups, deal with the press, put out statements 
full of hard-headed realism skilfully blended with lofty principles, and 
answer the shabby and partial misrepresentations of their opponents.! In 


1 With the press, one object is to persuade papers not to forecast the defeat of some 
endangered candidate. A paper which had predicted in a constituency report the defeat of 
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this rushed campaign these activities were somewhat curtailed. Few party 
leaders were willing to travel far. Only M. Mendés-France conducted a 
national tour, though MM. Mollet and Pflimlin delivered speeches outside 
their own constituencies, and some others crossed into a neighbouring 
department. 

Again, less propaganda literature than usual was specially prepared. The 
Radicals had a well-designed series of coloured leaflets (black for the bad 
old days, red, white, and blue for their own proposals) setting out their 
various policies. The R.S. supplied their candidates with long and carefully 
drafted answers to questions; M.R.P. sent out a model speech, together with 
hints on tactics (‘use down-to-earth local examples’). The R.G.R. posted a 
million free copies of their journal, Unité francaise, to members of the 
professional classes. The Socialists put out special handbills appealing to 
groups as varied as youth, railwaymen, Communist supporters, workers 
on their own account, North Africans (in Arabic), and Polish miners (in 
Polish). Local parties made a good deal of use of the material supplied from 
Paris, especially in their departmental newspapers. 

These activities are performed in general by very small staffs: most non- 
Communist parties had from six to ten of the ‘administrative class’, with 
even fewer typists, &c.! A loose organization like the C.N.I., with hardly 
any full-time staff, has to recruit sympathizers for the election campaign; 
but in a better organized party such as M.R.P., more than half the regular 
officials may disappear at election time to stand in the provinces. The 
atmosphere of these headquarters varies from the tidy respectability of 
the centre parties, each with its ancien des Sciences-po, to the preoccupied 
bustle of the R.S., the democratic camaraderie of the Socialists, and the 
‘boy scout’ air of a group of youthful idealists like the Jeune République— 
or the barred doors and undisguised suspicion which prevail at the seat 
of the Communist party. Small numbers suffice because the campaign is 
so localized. Paris papers do not have a nation-wide circulation; radio and 
TV play a comparatively small part; and the local candidate has to make 
his own way. The assistance on which he can count varies greatly. The 
Communists, who alone dispose of an organization in the constituencies 
comparable to that of a British party, are exceptions to most generaliza- 
tions, whether about methods or about aims. For them an election is merely 
an intensification of a permanent recruiting campaign. They have their 
militants everywhere, as have the Socialists in many areas, but the other 
groups in comparatively few. So the numbers who participate actively in 


the candidate whom it favoured, found this used as a campaign argument against wasting 
votes on him. The journal then corrected its report and announced, on new information, the 
probable defeat of his rival. (Both were returned.) 

? In Britain in 1951 Conservative headquarters had 220, Labour 100, Liberals 50: a third 
of each were ‘administrative class’. 
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running the campaign differ greatly between parties and between regions. 
In one typical constituency, Indre, the Communists organized a squad of 
sixty speakers; in another small department a Conservative ex-minister 
had a staff of ten; in a third an ex-premier, M. Queuille, took one story of 
an hotel for his headquarters—as the hotel had only one telephone, he was 
obliged to divide his time between politics and the letting of bedrooms. 
Often the more conservative groups, since they do not seek popular mem- 
bership, simply rely on the personal influence of local notables—mayors, 
local councillors, peasant leaders, and the like. They can survive in this 
skeleton form because they escape many of the propaganda difficulties, and 
all the problems of getting out the vote, which occupy a local party in 
Britain: no register to keep, no canvassing, election addresses sent through 
official channels, and a public holiday for polling day, on which neither 
cars nor knockers-up nor tellers are required.! 

The recognized legal forms of propaganda are posters and election 
addresses. Posters must be displayed on the official sites, and there is 
sometimes a problem in finding workers for this task. The Communists 
always put theirs up first, the Socialists usually second; the other parties 
straggle behind. One Paris candidate paid £400 to a bill-posting firm. 
Another hired unemployed North Africans from the labour exchange (as 
they were illiterate, this had its drawbacks). In Nice, indeed, it was said that 
the election industry was a major boon to the unemployed, who were hired 
to stick up affiches by day and to tear them down by night.” At the other 
extreme, in Colmar, the mayor, who was the M.R.P. candidate, refused 
to allow one of M. Mauriac’s articles to be affiché either on election 
panneaux (because it was not electoral propaganda) or on commercial 
hoardings (because it was political). 

There are also easy means of evading the law. Posters can be put up 
before the campaign officially starts (the Communists make full use of this); 
a party can sing its own praises without naming its candidate; a candidate 
can display his photograph and advertise his recent book, as did two un- 
successful Paris politicians; and small stickers (papillons) are frequently 


’ Elections are normally on Sundays. But under dissolution procedure the only available 
Sundays were Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 2 January was therefore made a paid 
public holiday; the employers vainly contested this decree in the courts. 

Cars were very occasionally used. A mayor in Seine-et-Marne organized transport for 
the aged and sick in outlying villages, M. Schneiter in Marne offered a car for any voter 
who requested it, and the better-organized parties may now and then supply cars to party 
members who ask for them. 

Though there are no tellers, parties may have checkers at poll and count. On canvassing 
see below, p. 159. 

2 But Nice, where the mayor’s party took the lead in posting affiches illegally on every 
available tree, and was joyously followed by the others, and where the Communists 
proclaimed that they had spent the eve of poll plastering the town with illegal posters, 
was hardly typical—though in this matter ‘tolerated illegality’ is common. 
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stuck on enemy posters—Communists drawing attention to the votes cast 
by their opponents, or Poujadists marking the posters of deputies with an 
imitation road sign and the words danger —sortant.' 

Another important form of propaganda is the bogus newspaper or 
newspaper supplement, distributed free by those parties which dispose 
of sufficient resources to use this method (most do). Election addresses 
and bulletins de vote are distributed from the mairies (26 tons of them in 
Seine-et-Marne)* and there are always a few complaints that those of one 
list have been omitted—the Radicals suffered in this way in north-west 
Paris and in Moselle. These documents are not unlike their British counter- 
parts. Some candidates write letters, others string together party slogans. 
As each list can send out two addresses, one often contains details about 
the candidates (frequently, though not always, with photographs), while 
the other deals with policy. Most addresses perform the customary gallop 
through the whole course of domestic and foreign affairs. But in Allier the 
Socialists contrived to mention neither foreign nor North African policy; 
in Marne most parties stressed local interests heavily; a Jeune République 
candidate argued that a big-party vote was a wasted vote; an independent 
Conservative in Paris pointed with pride to a voting record more reaction- 
ary than that of his principal rival—a device more frequently employed in 
the opposite sense. All Poujadists appear to have used the same addresses, 
which were written in a popular familiar style, and were powerful pieces 
of abuse.’ M.R.P. were, in Paris at any rate, the only party to show any 
imaginative technique in either posters or addresses. 

The public meeting remains a major propaganda weapon. The national 
total was said to have averaged 2,000-3,000 a day; Marseilles had 577 
during the campaign. Their number varied very greatly, both by regions 
and by parties: in the south many candidates visited ten villages a day, 
holding small meetings or receiving constituents at the mairie. But in the 
north such activity was exceptional, and in some areas two or three meet- 
ings a day was considered energetic. The campaign began in the villages 
and finished in the larger towns; the Communists, with their effective and 
permanent organization, were best at reaching the ‘grass roots’ and penetra- 
ting to hamlets and wards. In towns they frequently organized meetings 
addressed to particular groups—youth, women, the ill-housed, transport 


' Those of new candidates in south Paris had stickers with the libellous phrase Vendu(e) 
a Ulver. Ulver was the R.S. member, much hated by the Poujadists. 
This was far from a record. And Marseilles had 23 tons of affiches printed. 


> ‘La trahison est partout. . . . La téte de France est pourrie. . . . Les politiciens vous ont 
trahi! ... Nous vomissons la politique. ... Nous ne vous promettons rien sinon de nettoyer 
la maison. . . . Contre les pourris, les laches et les traitres. . . . Sortez les sortants!’ On 


Poujadist posters three enormous words could be read from afar: ‘Poujade ... Contre... 
Sortants.’ 
Many, but not all Communists also used stereotyped election addresses. 
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workers, teachers, &c.; in one day’s Humanité, fifteen of the fifty-five 
meetings announced were of this kind. Occasionally others followed this 
example: M. Mendés-France opened his campaign with a meeting for 
women in Paris, and a provincial Radical held one for his North African 
constituents. 

Meetings were usually held in schoolrooms, cafés, cinemas, or mairies. 
There seems to have been no difficulty in finding accommodation, though 
in Sadne-et-Loire a Socialist mayor would not allow Poujadist meetings, 
at Bayeux a Gaullist refused halls or poster facilities to a former Vichy 
minister, in Marseilles a well-known M.R.P. enemy of alcoholism was 
excluded from the bistros—and in a tiny village in Gard the municipality 
refused to let the mairie for any election meeting, as a protest against ‘the 
deplorable spectacle presented to the world by the National Assembly’. 

In a country with big constituencies, many villages, and few large towns, 
candidates indeed have a hard task. Their best allies are prominent local 
figures—mayors or local councillors willing to lend a hand in their own 
bailiwicks. Some leading figures, such as MM. Pinay and Pflimlin, left 
local campaigning to lesser-known parliamentary colleagues while they 
defended the cause elsewhere; others, like MM. Faure and Pleven, were 
very active; one, M. de Menthon, sat silent while his political juniors 
answered the questions. The active candidates often travelled as a team, 
though some divided the department between them. And while the candi- 
date whose re-election is at stake may work hard, the others often do not. 
An influential local mayor might well be more willing to lend his name 
than his time to his party’s cause. One R.S. deputy even spent the election 
duck-shooting, so certain did his defeat appear. 

All parties must pay great attention to visiting the local notables; but, 
as mentioned above, the conservative groups often conserve their own ener- 
gies by concentrating on these powerful figures, and summon supporters 
of influence to confer in private rather than expose themselves to the 
turbulent citizenry. M. Pinay, for instance, held few constituency meetings, 
and broke them off when interrupted. One Conservative sought to win 
friends and influence people by inviting local mayors to lunch: his R.S. 
rival offered snacks to the secrétaires de mairie (the former was elected, 
the latter not). 

The French equivalent of question-time at election meetings is the 
practice of contradiction. After the speeches, the floor (and microphone, if 
any) is offered to opponents or critics, who give their name and allegiance 
(many, of course, reply ‘non-party’) and ask questions or make short 
speeches to which the candidate replies.’ It is very common for candidates 


* The similarities with British meetings are striking. Opponents are referred to formally, 
friends by their Christian names. A joke puts the meeting in a good humour: ‘The only list 
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or local leaders to attend their rivals’ meetings for this purpose (a few, 
indeed, conduct their whole campaign in this way). Major occasions of 
this kind are announced in advance, and these set duels are naturally very 
popular. One such meeting broke the departmental attendance record in 
Haute-Saéne; another drew 5,000 people in Compiégne; in Paris 25,000 
were said to have come to hear M. Duclos debate with M. Mendés-France. 

Attendances were generally reported to be higher, often much higher, 
than in 1951. In most smallish towns 150 to 600 (mostly men) seems to 
have been a normal range, descending to 15 or 20 in the hamlets and rising 
to several thousands on great occasions in the cities. In middle-sized places 
the proportion attending often reached 1 elector in 20 and even occasionally 
1 in 6:' MM. Faure at Déle, Mendés-France at Epernay, Mitterrand at 
Cosne, Poujade at Montélimar, and Schuman in a township near Metz all 
drew audiences of this magnitude. 

Yet the utility of meetings is somewhat doubtful. As in England, sceptics 
claim that meetings are necessary only because their absence is resented. 
One M.R.P. ex-minister, whose audiences were said to be four or five times 
larger than those of 1951, lost 25 per cent. of his votes. An ex-Gaullist 
Conservative, who had served under M. Mendés-France, had excellent and 
attentive meetings: he lost three-fifths of his votes and his seat. M. Baylet, 
of the Dépéche of Toulouse, began his campaign a week ahead of his 
rivals, but gained only 1,000 votes. The Socialists in Aisne had poor atten- 
dances and put their vote up by 30 per cent. Two candidates each attracted 
1,000 people in Mantes; one polled ten times the other’s vote. 

The spectacular reports of Poujadist activities have naturally coloured 
impressions of the campaign in England. They were certainly remarkable. 
Poujadist attempts to break up meetings were reported from about two- 
fifths of France’s constituencies. In most they merely drowned the speakers’ 
voices by shouts—or by cowbells, drums, loudspeakers, hunting horns, and 
alarm clocks. But elsewhere speakers were bombarded with eggs, fruit and 
vegetables, and even cream cakes. Garages were instructed not to supply 
one deputy with petrol; electricians were warned not to install microphones 
in halls; wires were cut and lights extinguished; luckless candidates were 
prevented from entering or leaving their own meetings. Often these demon- 
strations were more like student ‘rags’ than like fascist brutality. In Aveyron 
a member was confronted in one place by a small donkey called a minis- 
trous, wearing a placard ‘En 4 ans j’ai travaillé plus que toi’; in another he 


in this constituency that stands for real government stability is the Témoins de Christ—you 

can’t vote no confidence in God.’ Foul hitters are not above a little discreet anti-semitism. 

Village audiences may need coaxing to ask questions; large towns may produce exhibition- 

ists (in Nancy the plots of the freemasons were exposed at a Socialist meeting by a man 

who, next evening, appeared as a fanatical European federalist to attack the R.S.). 
Proportions of the 195] electorate in the canton. 
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was politely invited to enter an empty schoolroom and then locked in by 
his prospective audience. But once or twice in Paris, and in half a dozen 
western constituencies, affairs took an uglier turn, and Poujadist ‘com- 
mandos’—often imported by car from other departments, and usually led 
by the local candidate—resorted to physical violence in order to prove that 
no meetings could be held without their leave. Such behaviour is quite 
unusual in French electioneering, and seems to have done the Poujadists 
harm: in almost every case it was abandoned later in the campaign. In 
Niévre the Poujadists’ main enemy, M. Mitterrand, substantially increased 
his vote, while the Poujadists did worse than in any neighbouring depart- 
ment. 

The Poujadist campaign was directed almost exclusively against out- 
going deputies, and as a rule especially against the local ‘heavyweight’"— 
often an ex-minister (so that the conservative parties suffered most), but 
sometimes a dominant local personality like the Socialist member in Haute- 
Vienne. Only in three or four cases did they interfere with the one party 
equipped to meet them, the Communists: much more frequently the 
extremists combined against some obnoxious democrat. M. Georges 
Bonnet, M. Tixier-Vignancour, the Alsatian autonomists, and some Pou- 
jadists encountered similar obstruction and even violence from Resistance 
elements, and in one or two places (notably Seine-et-Oise and Calvados) 
the Communists were disorderly. Police protection (strangely absent for the 
hard-pressed M. Mitterrand) was sometimes provided, but frequently the 
offer was refused. Yet, apart from the spectacular Poujadist rowdyism, 
this was an orderly and serious campaign. 

Few other forms of propaganda were at all widely practised. Canvassing 
is not well received in France: here and there a candidate toured isolated 
farms, but only Communists canvassed at all frequently, and even they 
did so only in particular regions, and usually in favourable districts and 
on a limited scale. Film shows made for the first time an important appear- 
ance in election propaganda, being used especially by Socialists and 
Radicals; in Vosges the Radical cause was represented in the villages by 
a film of M. Mendés-France and a number of gramophone records. Loud- 
speakers are generally forbidden by the local Prefect, and no exception was 
made for the election. Convoys of propagandist cars, organized by the 
Poujadists, were stopped in Paris and Lille, and disallowed in Marseilles; 
individual vehicles seem to have been tolerated, but were not widely used. 

Election expenses are not legally limited. Most parties agreed that a 
full-scale campaign in a Paris constituency would cost between £6,000 
and £12,000, and that in the provinces £3,000 to £4,000 was the most it was 
worth spending; much less would suffice in poor areas and small consti- 
tuencies. A candidate—more concerned perhaps with the realistic and less 
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with the ideal—estimated 6 to 8 francs per head in the larger towns (he 
himself had spent £5,000 in a huge Paris constituency, just below his 
estimate) and 10 francs per head in the country, giving about £2,500 for 
a typical five-member seat and about £3,500 in the large constituencies of 
Brittany. By no means all parties raised their expenses locally: for instance, 
_ many Conservative candidates did so, but few M.R.P. 

Such sums were, of course, exceeded by some lavish aspirants to political 
honours, one of whom—M. Robert Hersant in Oise—was said to have spent 
£100,000 in what the French press called une campagne a l’américaine: 
publicity visits by film stars; holiday camps for schoolchildren; huge sub- 
scriptions to all local sports clubs; phosphorescent posters (with photo- 
graphs) on every telegraph pole. He claimed to be a Radical (though 
repudiated by the local Radicals) and a Mendésist (though never making 
the mistake of familiarizing the electors with any name but his own). In 
spite of violent attacks from Right and Left on this attempt to ‘purchase 
a constituency’, he was comfortably elected. But the three or four other 
candidates who attracted attention by similar activities on a far smaller 
scale were all beaten. 

The Paris press followed the election assiduously, but seems to have 
influenced it little. The campaign held the headlines throughout, despite 
the claims of Algeria, crime, and another election (to choose Miss France). 
Party papers, from Humanité to the Mendésist L’Express, selected the 
news to serve the cause, and L’Express was diligent in unearthing (or 
inventing) its daily sensation. But elsewhere news items with political 
implications were rarely ‘splashed’. Moderate Left journals featured a 
report on Paris housing with no undue prominence; even Algeria remained 
on the inside pages. Most papers confined political news to separate pages, 
distinct from comment. National exchanges were recorded, apparentements 
reviewed, and later on results gloomily predicted. In the news columns 
arithmetic was indeed more prominent than issues. 

National leaders and set-piece meetings in Paris were faithfully reported, 
but lesser lights received very selective treatment. Most papers gave at least 
a page to constituency reports of varying quality but fair objectivity (except 
for an engaging hesitancy to prophesy the defeat of friends). Not even the 
most conscientious paper could give a comprehensive coverage. Party 
journals gave much space to features advocating the party line on the 
issues of the campaign: so did La Croix for Catholics. The independents, 
though pressing hard for constitutional reform, were more concerned to 
record than to initiate opinion. Le Monde maintained its usual high stan- 
dard: it, like Combat, ran a tribune libre. France-Soir, Aurore, and Figaro 
published feature series on the various issues. But the national press played 

_a much less central part in the campaign than in Britain. 
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In the provincial press one or two journals—notably L’Est républicain 
of Nancy—were outstanding for fair, informative, and intelligent reporting. 
But few papers gave much space to the campaign, and most preferred 
national agency material to local election news. Major engagements in 
Paris were usually recorded—the controversy between M. Mauriac and 
the Church over the duties of Catholics, the mass meeting at which M. 
Duclos challenged M. Mendés-France, L’Express’s eve-of-poll story about 
the shooting of a prisoner in Algeria. Poujadist activities received rather 
scant attention. Few papers showed strong bias: many gave no editorial 
lead, Communist meetings were announced as freely as others, rival candi- 
dates were usually treated fairly—even Midi libre, which went to some 
trouble to avoid naming the R.G.R. candidate (a cabinet minister) through- 
out the campaign, still announced his meetings and gave him a (hostile) 
profile. When the results were known all papers, however uninterested 
before, devoted much space to the comments of the Parisian, and especially 
the foreign press. 

Radio and TV seem to have played little part. Both national and local 
papers usually announced the parties (but more rarely the speakers) who 
were broadcasting that day. The Communist press gave great publicity to 
party broadcasts: local Socialists occasionally advertised when M. Mollet 
was speaking: Combat reported some of the main spokesmen (M. Pinay 
and a Communist as well as Republican Front leaders). There was no sign 
that this was France’s first TV election: France-Soir was the only paper to 
comment on how speakers performed. The talks were far from striking, 
apart from the Poujadists: five or ten minutes were insufficient for coherent 
reasoning, ample for general recrimination. Even so, some viewers were 
surprised at the Poujadist peasant leader’s conclusion: “The deputies fear 
the States-General because they remember the guillotine. We won’t need 
the guillotine this time, it’s too expensive. A good rope is cheaper, you can 
use it several times, and there are plenty of lamp-posts. Vive la France!’ 


II 


The election campaign of December 1955 was the first for nearly eighty 
years to be opened by a parliamentary dissolution. Normal elections were 
due in June 1956; the Faure cabinet, either—as it claimed—because the 
old Assembly was too divided to take urgent decisions about Algeria, or— 
as critics alleged—to catch its opponents unorganized, introduced a bill to 
bring them forward six months. Rather than attack this openly, the oppo- 
sition demanded a change in the highly unpopular electoral law, which 
many government supporters privately hoped to retain. A Cabinet crisis 


would prevent early elections; as it might stop electoral reform too, the 
5540.4.2 M 
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Communists dropped their brief flirtation with M. Faure. But the ministry 
was lucky. Personal voting without proxies, recently introduced, made 
the wire-pullers’ calculations impossible; the Cabinet was defeated by an 
absolute majority of the house, which gave it the constitutional right to 
dissolve—and M. Faure seized the unexpected chance to turn defeat into 
victory. 

By deciding to hold the election immediately and on the existing electoral 
law, the prime minister defied the majority of his party and assumed the 
electoral leadership of the conservative coalition. Supporters of the old 
government expected to form alliances more easily than their opponents, 
and to command an absolute majority of votes, and therefore win all the 
seats, in many more constituencies than their rivals (though many fewer 
than in 1951). In this case the Communists would certainly win seats, while 
M. Mendés-France and his friends might lose them, even if they gained in 
votes. M. Faure was expelled from the Radical party, as were most well- 
known leaders of the moderate wing. Five of his Radical ministers resigned 
from the Cabinet. The opposition leader attacked the dissolution as an 
unfair manceuvre (the more bitter because executed by a former friend and 
colleague) and his paper L’Express pointed out that the dissolution decree 
appeared on the anniversary of Napoleon III’s coup d’état. But one party, 
not usually slow to expose the machinations of reaction, held aloof from 
this clamour: the dissolution had warm Communist approval. 

During the next few days the opposition parties drew together in a Front 
républicain. Four leaders—M. Mendés-France, M. Mollet, M. Mitterrand 
of U.D.S.R., and M. Chaban-Delmas of the R.S., signed common communi- 
qués protesting against the dissolution, the electoral law, the inadequacy 
of the register, and alleged governmental misuse of the radio. But the 
Republican Front soon abandoned these themes. When the ministry took 
prompt action to remedy the radio and register grievances, this could 
be explained away as due to the pressure of a vigilant public. But the 
opposition leaders soon found not only that—as in England—politicians’ 
grievances about other politicians’ behaviour aroused no interest in the 
electorate, but that the dissolution was positively popular, indeed the most 
popular act of M. Faure’s political life. The numbers hastening to register 
were more than double those usual in a pre-election period. It remained 
to be seen how the people would use this opportunity to judge their rulers. 

On 6 December the Socialists made the decisive choice of the campaign, 
following their leaders in rejecting the proffered alliance of the Communist 
party, and in resolving to combine only with those men and groups who 
had supported the Mendés-France government to the end. This ruled out 
the M.R.P. and the Conservatives but permitted alliances with some R.S. 
Thus two blocs were in conflict with one another, one based on a Conserva- 
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tive-M.R.P. alliance, the other on the Socialist and Radical parties, but 
both harassed on their flanks by Poujadists, minor anti-parliamentary 
groups, and Communists. R.S. might be found on either side, usually the 
former, and Radical federations were often divided.’ Yet despite these 
complications, and the rivalries of individual candidates competing for 
the same clientele, the clash was much more clear-cut than in any other 
postwar election. Apart from the perpetual Socialist-Communist duel, 
each party concentrated its fire on the opposing bloc and treated with 
sympathy (or ignored) the political groups who under P.R., or even in 1951, 
would have been its most dangerous and therefore most criticized com- 
petitors. 

The policy of the opposition was to accentuate the cleavage between the 
two sides. The government parties played it down, though they naturally 
defended their own record and derided the prestige of the opposition leader 
—‘Superman’ as he was called in the extreme right-wing press. Mendésists 
claimed to be clarifying issues which their opponents chose to obscure: 
government sympathizers retorted that when the need was for national 
unity, the opposition was dividing the nation, as M. Mendés-France had 
divided his own party. The contrast was seen in the fairly frequent M.R.P. 
offers of apparentement with the Socialists, which were neither accepted 
nor reciprocated: in the repeated insistence of MM. Faure and Duchet that 
both sides had the same objectives: in M.R.P.’s proposal on 31 December 
for a post-election conference of all democratic parties to try to work out 
common solutions: and in the denunciations by MM. Mendés-France and 
Mollet, both of the record of the outgoing government, and of its attempts 
to escape the just wrath of the people. Each side had a plausible case. It 
was very hard to see how the Republican Front could possibly hope to 
govern alone, and if it rejected Communist aid it would have to turn to 
the groups it was denouncing in the election. Yet the opposition had better 
assessed the impatience and disgust of the electorate at the reshuffling of 
familiar faces which avoided any genuine political change, the compro- 
mise and indecision which stultified government, the impotence of ‘broad 
governments of national union’, the repeated and open defiance of the 


* But of 49 R.S. deputies who stood only 1 formed an alliance with the Republican 
Front (and he faute de mieux), while 26 joined the government side. In 8 constituencies R.S. 
candidates were apparentés with Radicals and Socialists (and in 2 more with Radicals 
alone). By this association with members (even liberal members) of a group they had 
denounced as authoritarian, clerical, and reactionary, the Socialists exposed themselves to 
Communist attack; and as R.S. votes brought no extra seats to the Left, the alliance seems 
to have been a tactical error. 

The Socialists joined the Radicals in 48 constituencies, and fought alone in 48: in 6 they 
were allied with other Left groups, and in 1 with the Communists (see below, p. 171). 
M.R.P. joined the Conservatives in 51 seats (22 with R.S. also), fighting on its own in 41. 
There were 30 in which a Conservative-M.R.P. alliance faced a Socialist-Radical com- 
bination. 
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State by ‘little groups of wilful men’. It was in Jacobin intransigence that 
these parties saw the road to national safety and electoral success. To them 
the expulsion of M. Faure and his friends was an earnest that the renovation 
of Radicalism was to be taken seriously. By their opponents it was attacked 
as foreshadowing Communist purges and the perversion of justice. 

Both sides made much of the divisions of their opponents. The Republi- 
- can Front pointed to the allied M.R.P. and R.S. candidates who, in the 
same journal, prided themselves on having respectively supported and 
opposed E.D.C., or to the apparentement of M. Bidault who deposed the 
Sultan of Morocco with M. Pinay who restored him. Their opponents’ 
propaganda often echoed that of the Communists, stressing the anomalous 
position of the R.S. in the Republican Front over laicité and North Africa, 
and challenging M. Mendés-France to say whether he would choose to 
govern with Communist or Conservative support. He could not avow his 
preference for the second alternative during the election campaign, and 
this enabled Conservatives to assert that the Republican Front was merely 
a device to bring about the Popular Front. 

The menace of Communism, however, was seen in French rather than 
in Russian form. Fidelity to the Atlantic pact was invoked by some Con- 
servative spokesmen, and its revision (to ensure more respect for France’s 
extra-European interests by her partners) was demanded by the RS. 
German rearmament was attacked by the Communists and some R.S.; 
and M.R.P. laid much stress on European union, blaming M. Mendés- 
France for the defeat of E.D.C. Generally, however, foreign affairs attracted 
little interest. 

In domestic controversy there was much to make the Englishman feel 
at home. Both M. Mendés-France and M. Pinay offered rather unspecific 
hopes of a reduction in military service. The government pointed with pride 
to the country’s prosperity: the opposition either kept silence on this theme, 
or complained of the better performances elsewhere, of heavy unemploy- 
ment among textile workers, of desirable (if expensive) reforms not intro- 
duced—and of the size of the budget deficit. Conservatives promised to 
build 300,000 houses a year; the Left either criticized them for unrealistic 
demagogy and warned against cuts in standards, or, like the Communists, 
promised to build 330,000. Conservative charts showed the cost of living 
rising when Socialist ministers held office and stabilized by the new Poin- 
caré, Antoine Pinay: the Left retorted that M. Pinay had prejudiced France’s 
future by reducing investments.' 


‘ One working-class grievance, invoked mainly but not only by the Left, was the 
minimum wage differential between Paris and the provinces. The R.S. also claimed recent 
collective agreements at the Renault and other works as examples of their cherished 
association capital-travail. Unlike the Left in Britain, the Communists wanted the rich 

excluded from social security benefits. 
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Other domestic themes were more peculiarly French. The government 
coalition put much weight on constitutional reform, praising M. Faure for 
the dissolution and demanding freer use of it in the future; the opposition 
laid more stress on a return to single-member constituencies, though both 
proposals found widespread support. The perennial problem of laicité 
played a large part. It was the main burden of Communist charges of 
betrayal against the Republican Front, and in some areas repeal of recent 
pro-clerical legislation was also a principal slogan of Socialists or Radicals. 
Most R.S. and R.G.R. candidates advocated the status quo. M. Mauriac, 
in L’Express and on the radio, appealed to Catholics to rate Christian 
charity in North Africa higher than subsidies to church schools: he was 
answered with some asperity by La Croix in France and by Osservatore 
Romano abroad—which gave rise to new charges of clerical interference. 
In fact, however, most of the higher clergy showed great discretion: only 
in the west did a bishop or two instruct the faithful to make the schools 
question the test of their vote.’ 

Alcoholism was a theme on which M. Mendés-France had a better 
hearing among his Catholic opponents than on his own side. Prudent 
candidates—Mendésist or not—tempered their condemnation of this evil 
with an assurance that they repudiated all the specific measures proposed 
against it. In Paris and in Nord, which had many women voters and few 
or no home distillers (bouilleurs de cru), the latter were denounced in the 
most unlikely quarters; but in the east all candidates stoutly maintained 
that their constituents’ innocent activities had nothing in common with 
the notorious frauds of the Normans—while in Normany only a foolhardy 
(and non-political) man would venture to attack an abuse so prized by the 
citizens whose health it undermines. The topic was naturally much used 
for light relief also, the Poujadists making play with M. Mendés-France’s 
taste for milk. Electorally, the impact of the question is hard to measure: 
M. Claudius Petit, who campaigned on this theme, was badly beaten—but 
so was the bouilleurs’ arch-defender, the notorious M. Liautey. 

In a predominantly rural country like France, local themes and interests 
count for more than they do in Britain. A candidate ‘parachuted’ into a 
constituency will clutch at the slightest local connexion—thus in Marne 
M. Biaggi, succeeding a deputy peculiarly indifferent to his department, 
pointed out that he had made his escape from the Germans on local soil. 
To speak Alsatian in the east or the local patois in the south is an important 
asset. An outgoing deputy and mayor will proudly recount his services to 
his department and city, such as his insistence that a new civic building 
in Rennes should be constructed with Breton granite instead of Italian 
materials; or he may be criticized for failing, for instance, to exclude 


The Poujadists tried not to commit themselves. Those who did so were divided. 
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Dutch margarine which competes with good Pyrenean butter. Paris is 
always a safe butt for criticism. A Conservative deputy, attacked by his 
own side for having served under M. Mendés-France (in itself a symptom 
of that leader’s astonishing impact on French politics), could reply that 
he had already been in trouble for this with Parisian critics—gens instables 
_ en politique. The Poujadists have ostentatiously stressed their provincial 
character. 

But even in Paris local considerations count. The successful Poujadist 
and Mendésist candidates were indeed often unknown there—but the 
mayor of Vincennes saved his seat through the votes of his own suburb 
(half his poll, though only one-twelfth of the electorate). Elsewhere, a 
deputy dare not neglect his department—indeed a return to single-member 
seats might for this reason endanger the seats of some ex-ministers, now 
safe at the head of their lists. The few members not renominated by their 
parties were often dropped on this account: the M.R.P. deputy for Haut- 
Rhin publicly explained that he, unlike his party, thought attention to the 
nation’s problems more important than attendance at all local ceremonies.! 
Gaullists in particular, and especially their generals, have taken this lofty 
attitude: no doubt it was to their credit, but it had much to do with their 
catastrophic defeat. Well-dug-in defences were needed to beat off the Pou- 
jadist assault. 

Yet localism can be exaggerated. In one-industry regions, like the wine- 
growing Midi, politics will indeed naturally turn on regional problems. 
Elsewhere, particularism seems strongest, naturally enough, on the fringes 
—among Bretons, Basques, and Alsatians. Few national figures spent 
much time on local problems; nor did they suffer for this. M. Ramadier, 
the only candidate in Aveyron to campaign on national issues, resisted 
the Poujadist attack better than any rival. M. Pinay refused to discuss local 
questions at all. 

National pressure groups made themselves felt rather more prominently 
than they do in Britain; among them the Society for the Protection of 
Animals, the advocates and opponents of football pools, the blind, the 
Commercial Travellers’ Union, the friends and the enemies of church 
schools, and the ex-servicemen. Socialist replies to twenty-nine of these 
groups, ranging from the P.M.E. (Small and Medium Enterprises) to the 
National Union of Students, were circulated to local parties for propaganda 
use. In many areas left-wing leaders of the Catholic trade unions cam- 
paigned on Socialist platforms: but there was no sign that M.R.P. fared 
unusually badly in these departments. 

In the constituencies the pressure-groups were said to have been more 
numerous and more imperious than ever before. Their interests ranged 


 L’Express said he had been dropped for liberalism over North Africa. 
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from butterfly-hunting to artificial insemination. The more serious groups 
questioned the candidates, and commented on their replies in the local 
press. But candidates do not seem to have been unduly intimidated. Of 
seven organizations which published voting recommendations in L’Est 
républicain, only two had had replies from more than half the lists, and 
some of these were unfavourable.! In Puy-de-Déme the Conservative and 
the Peasant leaders announced that in this snap election they could not 
answer until after polling day. In Isére the ex-servicemen received favour- 
able replies only from the left-wing parties; Conservatives and M.R.P. 
were reserved, the Radical did not answer at all, and the Poujadist merely 
said “The States-General will decide’. 

Domestic problems were indeed dwarfed throughout the campaign by 
the dominant theme, that of the French Union and especially North Africa. 
The French Institute of Public Opinion (which did not cover itself with 
glory in this election) showed more voters concerned with Algeria than 
with purchasing power, wages, and housing combined. It was the main 
theme in the press. Every national figure except M. Bidault was anxious 
to proclaim his liberal attitude. The conservative parties, indeed, argued 
frequently that the abandonment of North Africa would mean economic 
disaster, general unemployment, and a collapse in the standard of living; 
but they equally repudiated policies of force, and blamed others for past 
repression. M.R.P. leaders looked to 1951, forgot 1952 and 1953, and 
criticized M. Mendés-France’s illiberalism in Algeria in 1954. Conserva- 
tives like M. Pinay attacked the R.S. as reactionary about Morocco, and 
(with a wonderful impertinence considering their own record) denounced 
M. Mendés-France for not tackling the situation in that country earlier. 
M. Faure pointed to his well-known opposition to the North African policy 
of the cabinets in which he served. The French political system offers every 
opportunity for ‘not our fault’ and ‘you’re another’ arguments. Yet these 
recriminations, though undignified, implied hope for the future. Less 
excusable was the atrocity propaganda of L’Express just before polling 
day: partially false and unscrupulously timed, it was more effective but no 
more creditable than officialdom’s reply, which was compounded in about 
equal parts of mendacity and ineptitude. 


1 The seven were the Tenants’ League, the Catholic railwaymen, the technical school 
teachers (C.G.T. and so /aique), the A.P.L.E. (for church schools), the European Movement, 
the Abbé Pierre’s league to aid the homeless, and the tourist trade. The first summoned all 
candidates to a meeting; only the Communist went, and only two others replied, one un- 
satisfactorily. One successful candidate replied favourably to 6 of the 7 (not to A.P.L.E.); 
two others (both defeated) answered 4; the Conservatives, who won three seats, replied 
favourably to only one. 

In Ille-et-Vilaine some candidates sent personal replies—2 Poujadists to A.P.L.E., and 
2 Radicals, 3 Poujadists, and 3 Dorgérists to the local war-damage victims. The detailed 
results show that none of these gained any advantage in votes over his fellow candidates. 
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On the extreme Right there were, of course, a few French Kenneth de 
Courcys who discerned the authors of all France’s troubles in the Kremlin, 
Wall Street, and the British Intelligence Service; and the Poujadists violently 
denounced past and future abandonments of France’s empire. Otherwise, 
the Poujadist campaign was waged on a single and highly popular slogan: 
_ ‘Sortez les Sortants!’ Others exploited this mood. Several new-comers— 
a Radical in Loire, a U.D.S.R. man in Paris, Conservatives in Puy-de-D6me 
and Tarn—proclaimed their non-membership of the old Assembly as a 
reason for electing them to the new one. In Calvados the R.S., to excuse 
his sortant status, pointed to his resignation from the cabinet, while the 
Socialist (a new man) swept aside such fine distinctions with his slogan: ‘Et 
hop, un bon coup de balai!’ The appeal was presented in its most respect- 
able form by M. Mendés-France, pleading for national revival and stressing 
the claims of youth. But over most of the country the most diverse groups— 
Socialist and R.S., Radical and Communist and Poujadist—joined in the 
depressingly negative cry ‘Pour que ¢a change!’! Conservatives presented 
themselves wherever possible as ‘hommes nouveaux, qui ne sont pas 
solidaires des erreurs du passé’. Only some M.R.P. members met the attack 
head on. That party denounced the Mendés-France new deal as a reaction- 
ary reversion to the sordid individualist electoral system, the outmoded 
ideological quarrels, and the obsolete nationalism of the Third Republic; 
and one M.R.P. candidate proudly claimed that he had never voted to turn 
out a government. M. Faure too made fun of the futurs sortants. Canard 
enchainé had the last word in its post-election headline Sortez les entrants! 


Ill 


There were 2} million more electors registered, and } million fewer 
abstentions than in 1951: the percentage of abstainers in the electorate fell 
from 20} to 17 per cent.2 The Communists increased their vote from 
5 million to 5,600,000, their percentage of the poll remaining unchanged. 
The Republican Front parties polled 5} million, a gain of 1} million since 
1951. The Socialists maintained their percentage strength for the first time 
since the war, and the Mendésist Radicals doubled their votes (1 million 
to 2 million) and almost doubled their percentage (5 to 9} per cent.).? The 


? Yet not long ago an American election was fought on the slogan ‘Had enough? Vote 
Republican.’ Is British election propaganda always more positive? 

? Some 1,147,000 (or 4 per cent.) of the persons of voting age were not registered (the 
compulsion is theoretical only). In December 1955 1,200,000 had put themselves on the 
list. The percentage of non-voters to persons of voting age was 27} in 1951, under 21 in 
1956. Spoilt papers were 2 per cent. in 1951, apparently slightly more this time. 

3 Socialists up from 2,800,000 to 3,200,000, Mendésists from 1 million to 2 million, 
Divers Gauche from 200,000 to 300,000. (Divers Gauche excludes dissident Communists.) 
I have divided Radicals, R.G.R., and U.D.S.R. into Mendésists, and Faurists plus doubtfuls: 
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total vote of Conservatives, M.R.P., and non-Mendésist Radicals rose from 
5,600,000 to 6,400,000, the gain almost wholly accruing to the Conserva- 
tives: the share of these parties was up by | per cent. Of over 4 million 
Gaullist votes in 1951, the R.S. held only 900,000. There were nearly 
2} million Poujadists, reinforced by 300,000 extreme Right allies.’ If the 
R.P.F. in 1951 is considered (as its propaganda suggested) as an anti- 
parliamentary movement, then these forces have lost a million and a half 
votes to the moderate Right: if it is assessed by its later development as a 
conservative party, then the extremists have won 2? million conservative 
votes. But while this nation-wide shift from Gaullism to Poujadism was 
reproduced in many departments, it is not a sufficient explanation of 
Poujadist success, for the R.P.F. never struck root south of the Loire. If 
M. Poujade is the poor man’s de Gaulle, as M. Faure called him, he is 
also the de Gaulle of the Midi: and there every party suffered from his 
attentions.” 


In terms of seats the old Assembly, condemned by M. Faure as un- 
governable, seemed a model of coherence compared with its successor— 
at least to those who forgot that it had begun life with 120 Gaullist ‘wild 
men’. The electoral system which, according to M. Mendés-France, was 


deputies according to their voting record, and new-comers normally on the endorsement 
of L’Express. Candidates in 1951 have been classified, unless better information was avail- 
able, in the same wing as their 1956 successors: this probably slightly exaggerates the 
Mendésist strength in 1951 and therefore underestimates their gains in 1956. R.S. allied to 
both Socialists and Radicals, and/or endorsed by L’Express, won 200,000 votes (a fraction- 
ally better proportion of the 1951 poll in their areas than their conservative colleagues 
received). 

Only in two constituencies was a sitting Radical deputy opposed by another member 
adhering to R.G.R.: in Seine-et-Oise the former’s percentage vote doubled (from 6} to 
133 per cent.) while the latter’s increased from 9} to 10 per cent.: and in Vienne the former 
gained 2,000 votes, while the latter lost nearly 6,000 (two-fifths of his 1951 poll) and his 
seat. In one, Sarthe, the 1951 Radical candidate stood as R.G.R. in 1956: his vote dropped 
from 13,000 to below 5,000, while a Mendésist new-comer polled nearly 19,000. M. Faure 
and M. Mendés-France each increased his share of the poll from about 25 to 35 per cent. 
But the four chief Faurists—three of whom were expelled with their leader, while the fourth 
remained in his cabinet—won a smaller share of the vote than in 1951, while Mendésist 
rivals in their constituencies gained almost as many votes as they did. 

The Ministry of the Interior was much criticized for putting Radicals and R.G.R. together 
in its summary of the results. Such confusion was hard to avoid, since the Radical label 
was conferred on many ‘conservative’ lists. The Ministry’s presentation was at least less 
misleading than that of L’Express itself, which (by annexing all doubtful Radicals, and 
400,000 R.S. votes given to candidates it had refused to endorse before the poll) contrived 
to show the Republican Front in the lead. 

’ Conservatives up from 2,500,000 to 3,100,000; M.R.P. from 2,200,000 to 2,300,000; 
R.G.R., &c., from 900,000 to 1 million. Vichyite candidates obtained 200,000 votes in 1951. 

2 Thus in Dréme the Communists lost 3,000, Socialists 3,000, Radicals 2,000, M.R.P. 5,000; 
the Conservatives polled 16,000, as had the R.P.F. in 1951; there were 11,000 new voters, 
and 24,000 Poujadists. In Istre the Poujadist vote was 55,000, 20 per cent. of the poll. The 
Communist lost 3,500, a Faurist Radical 7,000, M.R.P. nearly 20,000: the Socialist gained 
8,000 and the Conservative 25,000: there were 24,000 R.P.F. in 1951, and no R.S. candidate 
in 1956. The electorate was up 28,000 (8 per cent.): in the ten towns where the Poujadists 
did best it had risen only 5 per cent., in their ten worst it was up 24 per cent. The Communists 
lost votes in 9 of the first ten but in only 2 of the second ten. 
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designed to return a majority identical with the old one, in fact cost the 
former coalition and the R.S. 50 seats each, and the Republican Front 
another 9: Communists and Poujadists shared the spoils equally. Com- 
munists and the Republican Front numbered 150 each, ‘Faurists’ 200, and 
Poujadists 50: 20 R.S. and 20 Radicals might be expected to divide about 
equally between the main parties. 

_ The disparity between votes and seats is, of course, explained by the 
electoral law. This helped the outgoing majority less than they had hoped, 
for the Poujadist triumph upset all calculations, deprived the conservative 
allies of their majority in many departments, and so contributed largely to 
the Communist gains. Even so, the system worked well for M. Faure’s 
friends: they won a seat for every 32,000 votes, compared with 47,000 for 
a Poujadist seat, and between 35,000 and 37,000 for each of the three Left 
parties. Under any alternative system they would have fared worse: normal 
P.R. would have given 35 of their seats to the Communists and 12 to the 
Poujadists (though none to the Republican Front): P.R. on the Paris sys- 
tem of plus fort reste would have bestowed 30 on their Poujadist and 
Republican Front rivals.? Scrutin d’arrondissement would have harmed 
Communists and Poujadists, and would almost certainly have helped the 
Republican Front more than the government coalition.* 

M. Mendés-France’s insistence that electoral reform was necessary in 
the interests of the régime seems, in retrospect, overwhelmingly justified. 
The conservative parties underestimated both M. Poujade’s support and 
their own unpopularity;‘ and they doubtless hoped, by rushing the election, 
to prevent M. Mendés-France developing his campaign. So they chose to 

? From France there were 146 Communists, 87 Socialists, 42 Mendésists (as assessed 
above), 12 Faurists and 20 doubtfuls, 71 M.R.P., 95 Conservatives, 16 R.S., 55 Poujadists 
and allies (counting independents by their political sympathies and ignoring invalidations). 


From overseas there were 5 Communists (a gain of 1), 8 Socialists, 14 Mendésists (plus 3), 
6 R.S. (minus 2), and 19 of the conservative bloc (minus 2). 

2 Though as it stood, applying only to Paris, it helped the government, saving 7 M.R.P. 
and 3 other seats from the Communists. 

> Before the election the prefects predicted that scrutin d’arrondissement would give the 
Communists 100 fewer seats than P.R., the Socialists and Radicals 70 more, the government 
parties 30 more. Apparentement gave the latter 50 more and the Communists 35 fewer 
than P.R. would have done, and had no net effect on the Republican Front. Thus scrutin 
d’arrondissement might well have transferred 65-70 actual Communist seats to the 
Republican Front; and even if it had eliminated every Poujadist, the conservative parties 
could not have made up the handicap. 

* M. Pinay told journalists that the Communists would be lucky to gain 5 seats; and no 
one foresaw the Poujadist victory. The French Institute of Public Opinion twice concealed 
the Poujadists among ‘others’, and once allotted them 1 per cent. of the votes of youth. 
Most constituency reporters, however reliable otherwise, underestimated their vote by half: 
the prefects thought at first that they would win about 5 seats, later about 10; they them- 
selves did not seriously hope for more than 25 or 30. 

The C.N.I. would have gained seats under scrutin d’arrondissement: but some Conserva- 
tives seem to have preferred Communist to Mendésist gains (as strengthening the Conser- 
vative position among the centre groups), and others to have feared the breakdown of their 
new-found discipline under an individualist electoral system. 
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fight under a system which did the extremists little damage and the régime 
much; and within limits of time which made it impossible for serious 
politicians to counter the propaganda which the Poujadists had been 
spreading, vigorously and almost unanswered, for well over twelve 
months.’ 

The Communists vociferously demanded a Popular Front against clerical 
and colonial reaction, and denounced the Socialist and Radical leaders for 
refusing it. They made effective use of the 1951 figures—9 million votes 
for the conservative parties, 5 million for the non-Communist Left, and 
5 million Communists; they argued that without their aid no Left majority 
was possible, but that with them, enthusiasm for unity would attract new 
support. The Socialist leaders, however, stated publicly that they would 
rather sacrifice twenty seats than join the Communists, and they carried 
their party by a 3 to 2 majority. Socialist discipline was almost complete: 
the electoral law indeed prevented local parties from making apparente- 
ments unauthorized from Paris. This difficulty could be avoided by forming 
joint Socialist-Communist lists, but this was done in one constituency only, 
Vosges, where the textile industry was suffering from serious unemploy- 
ment and short-time working. Here the Communists’ claims were not borne 
out. Despite the local distress the combined Socialist and Communist vote 
rose by 8 per cent. only, compared with an increase of 35 per cent. in the 
contiguous departments; and their joint share of the poll fell by 1} per cent., 
whereas in the neighbouring constituencies it rose by 4} per cent.? 

Party discipline was indeed quite effective. Eight Communists and 11 
other members were renominated by their parties in lower places on the 
list: 2 of the Communists and 5 of the others lost their seats. Half a dozen 
disgraced Communists were eliminated altogether; none contested the 
election independently, and their constituents were unaffected. Of the 50- 
odd non-Communist members who did not stand, a third were elderly, 
and half (including nearly all the ex-Gaullists) anticipated probable defeat: 
perhaps half a dozen were in trouble with their parties. The Socialist rebels, 
expelled over German rearmament and later readmitted, did neither better 
nor worse than their colleagues. Three recalcitrant ex-M.R.P. members were 
all beaten, though in two cases their seat was lost to the party. Ex-Gaullist 
independents fared disastrously. Conservative voting discipline improved: 
Conservative lists neither endorsed by the C.N.I. nor allied to its candidates 
(including the non-Poujadist extreme Right) were slightly more numerous, 


1 In Isére, for instance, their candidate held 234 meetings in 1955, only 51 of them during 
the election campaign. (They earned him seven appearances in court.) 

? Socialist and Radical dissidents figured on the Communist list in Creuse, where the 
party did very well. It probably gained a few Socialist votes, but it succeeded mainly because 
Creuse was not contested by the Poujadists—because, it was said, the local prefect had 
persuaded them, unwisely it would seem, that their candidature would help the Communists. 
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but their proportion of the Conservative vote was down from 20 to 15 per 
cent. (and from 17 to 9 per cent. outside the Paris area). Three Conservative 
deputies who stood without C.N.I. endorsement were beaten, even though 
one (at Bordeaux) was supported by the local Conservative leaders. Official 
Radicals usually won far more votes than rival Mendésists, even where the 
latter had a better claim to that title. 

The party ticket is valuable to a candidate, as a guarantee that votes 
given him will not be wasted. But without it great names count little. 
M. Pinay urged Conservatives in Eure to support the young and dynamic 
M. de Broglie, R.P.F. candidate in 1951 and now an independent Con- 
servative, who could best fight l’influence néfaste et tyrannique of M. 
Mendés-France in his own department: but his vote fell by half, while the 
official Conservative gained 4,000. L’Express bestowed its own endorse- 
ment (the bonnet phrygien) on reliable Mendésists in each constituency, 
and some candidates who were denied the bonnet took this seriously enough 
to buy up all copies of the relevant issue of the paper. But in Indre, where 
the R.S. candidate alone was approved, he received only 2,200 votes, while 
the bonnetless Socialist had 13,000, and the Radical 31,000. In Oise and 
in Seine, official Radicals disapproved (and with justice) by the paper 
gained seats with greatly increased votes.’ 

The faithful may have felt that the party ticket was the safest test of 
political virtue; many of them seem also to have agreed with M. Poujade 
that membership of parliament was a conclusive sign of vice.2 Among 
M. Mendés-France’s followers, sitting members (many of whom were 
thought to have only recently found salvation) increased the Radical vote 
by only 30 per cent., other candidates by over 80 per cent. A similar dis- 
parity was to be found among Conservative and M.R.P. candidates. But 
with Socialists and Communists it was the other way round, and RS. 
deputies did a trifle less badly than new candidates. Thus the discrimina- 

' The few Socialists not endorsed by L’Express fared worse than average; probably, 


however, personal reasons, or.the competition of a leading Radical, caused both the paper’s 
disapproval and the candidates’ failure. ~ 

The Conservatives denounced as especially reactionary by L’Express also did rather 
badly. But since this was not true of M.R.P. members similarly denounced, and since the 
occasional Conservatives and R.S. who were approved by L’Express fared disastrously, it 
cannot be concluded that the paper carried great weight. 

? Votes for individual candidates are interesting (although ineffective). They tell the 
same story. Even Communists may have been affected. Their member for Meurthe-et- 
Moselle ran 500 ahead of his second in 1951, 400 behind the same second in 1956. The 
Conservatives there elected three members (two outgoing deputies and a senator): their 
fourth man had more votes than any of these, and far more preferential signs also, but was 
not elected: their leader, who had more votes than any of his colleagues in 1951, fell to 
fourth place (3,000 votes and 2,400 preferences behind his unsuccessful follower), yet was 
returned. In Ille-et-Vilaine, M. Teitgen, 3,000 ahead of his fellow M.R.P. members in 1951, 
was in 1956 nearly 1,000 behind his No. 3—who nevertheless lost his seat. This drop in the 
téte de liste’s personal vote was general in these constituencies, except (understandably 
enough) in the case of the two R.S. members. 
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tion seems to have told against the centre parties which had for so long 
shared the chief cabinet positions between them. 

M. Poujade, M. Mendés-France, and the Communists, unlike the govern- 
ment leaders, had appreciated this mood of discontent, and all appealed 
to it. The outgoing coalition was thus simultaneously assaulted by three 
different propaganda campaigns, each reinforcing the others. The discon- 
tent was general, but its local expression varied. In Paris the Poujadists were 
weak; and the Radicals attracted very many former Gaullists, and nearly 
trebled their 1951 vote. Elsewhere, the Radical poll doubled in depart- 
ments where the Poujadists won less than 10 per cent. of the vote; rose by 
half where Poujadist strength was 10 to 15 per cent.; and fell by 5 per cent. 
where the Poujadists were strongest. This disparity was similar, though 
less startling, for most other parties; notably, the Communist share of the 
poll rose most where no Poujadist candidate stood, and fell farthest where 
the Poujadists did best.’ 

The Poujadist successes followed no obvious pattern. They did not 
correlate with the formerly Gaullist areas; nor with the departments where 
new voters were most numerous—rather the reverse indeed; nor yet with 
those where economic decline and depopulation have gone farthest.* The 
Poujadist appeal was most effective of all in the distressed and discontented 
southern wine-growing areas; but elsewhere it found a following, here 
among peasants and small business men suffering from the end of inflation, 
there among extreme nationalists and the anti-parliamentary Right enraged 
with official Conservatism by E.D.C., Dien Bien Phu, and concessions in 
Tunis and Rabat. Former royalists and members of noble families found 
no difficulty in voting for a movement whose very vulgarity gave promise 
of a popular appeal that more respectable enemies of the régime, whether 
Vichyite or Gaullist, could not hope to command. But Poujadism struck 
no roots in the expanding, prosperous north-east: and in the region which 
gave it birth it failed humiliatingly. In Lot, M. Poujade’s home department, 
where the agitation had lasted longest, his candidate’s vote was below the 
national average (in England he would have lost his deposit). As one 
journalist was told during the campaign, ‘Poujade, c’est bien, évidemment 
— mais les élections, c’est quand méme quelque chose de sérieux.’ 

The existence of the Poujadist movement is not in itself a wholly un- 
healthy sign, for it shows that France’s superfluous and sheltered firms and 
farms are at last feeling the pinch. But the frustration and fury expressed 


* Out of 34 constituencies where the Poujadist vote was over 15 per cent., the Communist 
share of the poll fell by more than 2} per cent. in 16, remained fairly stable in 18, and 
nowhere increased by over 2} per cent. Where the Poujadists had from 10 to 15 per cent., 
the Communist share fell 24 per cent. in 5 constituencies, was stable in 22, and rose 2} 
per cent. in 2. The corresponding figures were 3, 24, and 4 where the Poujadist vote was 
below 10 per cent., and 0, 5, and 4 where they did not stand. 

See below, note 2, p. 174. 
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in Poujadism do expose a grave failure of French political leadership. 
Alone among France’s leaders, M. Mendés-France has inspired enthusiasm 
and hope; his capacity to do so is a national asset, and it hardly becomes 
those who have themselves so conspicuously failed in this task to sneer at 
‘Superman’ or decry the ‘Mendés-France myth’. Yet M. Mendés-France 
_ himself may well have contributed to the state of mind he is anxious to cure. 
His sweeping and bitter denunciation of his opponents must have helped 
to build up the very impression which M. Poujade was trying to create— 
that of the futility, incompetence, and even dishonesty of men in power. 
If the manceuvres of the government coalition played into the hands of the 
Communists, the opposition’s exploitation of popular discontent assisted 
the Poujadist agitation. 

The campaign had a less depressing aspect. More citizens registered, 
and more voted than in any postwar election.’ Poujadist wrecking was 
anything but a spontaneous reaction of the electorate; and, that apart, the 
tone of the campaign was by general consent unusually serious. Whatever 
the complications of the parliamentary situation, the electorate expressed 
its views clearly enough. The 5 per cent. increase in the Mendésist share 
of the poll, while the Communists and Socialists held their own, amounted 
to a leftward ‘swing’ which would be considered remarkable in contem- 
porary Britain.? Since North Africa was unquestionably the main issue of 

1 There is not much evidence of how the new electors voted. In one (unspecified) Paris 
commune some bureaux de vote were set aside for them only: here the Mendésist vote was 
4 per cent. higher than in the rest of the commune, the Communists and Socialists each 
4 per cent. lower, and several other candidates (M.R.P., R.S., anti-parliamentary Right, 
Independent Mendésist) slightly higher. The Poujadist proportion seems to have been 
unchanged. In the Cité universitaire the Communist vote was 26 per cent. (21 per cent. in 
1951) and the Radical 21 per cent. A French Institute of Public Opinion poll of under 35’s 
gave 25 per cent. Republican Front, 17 per cent. government coalition, 12 per cent. Com- 


munist, 1 per cent. Poujadist, 38 per cent. Don’t know. 
2 The swing was greatest in the north, and where population was growing most rapidly— 











Left % vote Poujadist vote 
Up 
Constituencies by more | by less 
in which: than 10% | than 10% Down Under 10% | Over 10% 
North of the Loire: 
(1) Electorate up more 
than natural average 7 9 — 15 1 
(2) Electorate up less 9 18 3 22 8 
Along the Loire: 
All (2) — 3 3 2 6 
South of the Loire: 
— 3 1 2 2 
(2) _ 8 34 13 32 




















(Left includes Communists, Socialists, Radicals, and Left Independents. In one Loire and 
three southern constituencies independent candidates make the calculation impossible. 
Along the Loire the swing was nil in one department and small elsewhere.) 
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the campaign, this amounted to a mandate—as plain as mandates can ever 
be—for a liberal attitude to a problem far harder to solve than Britain’s in 
India nine years ago. Confirmation may be found in the conciliatory atti- 
tude of almost every prominent figure, and in the defeat of almost all the 
chief exponents of traditional colonialism. 

In domestic affairs the election did nothing to resolve the permanent 
dilemma of French democrats. Unless all supporters of the parliamentary 
régime stand together, its enemies can easily overthrow successive govern- 
ments and so discredit the system. But if they do combine, their differences 
on all other questions paralyse the cabinet’s capacity for decision, enforce 
stultifying compromises and delays, and seem to reduce democratic govern- 
ment to ‘the shuffling of a greasy and well-marked parliamentary pack’. 
The demand for change here was also clearly enough expressed, in the 
gains of the opposition parties, but also in the outgoing coalition’s call for 
constitutional reform, and in the popularity of the slogan ‘Pour que ¢a 
change!’ or of the one word ‘Assez!’ To that demand M. Mendés-France 
provided the only answer within the parliamentary framework. Yet the 
Republican Front was never within sight of an independent majority. 
Communists and Conservatives alike demanded to know with whose sup- 
port it meant to govern. To choose the former, apart from intrinsic risks, 
would arouse intense suspicion at home and abroad. To choose the latter 
would disappoint the hope of change and perhaps discredit the one 
remaining leader who was believed to stand outside ‘the system’. Instead 
of helping France to find a strong and democratic government the election 
of 2 January 1956, by its legal framework, its timing, and its conduct, left 
her farther from a solution than before. 











LIBERTY, LICENCE, AND NOT BEING 
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I. LIBERTY AND LICENCE 


EVERYDAY usage of the word ‘free’ recognizes no distinction between 
liberty and licence: as in ‘Young people have too much freedom today.’ 
But most social theorists who describe freedom do so in such a way as to 
exclude licence. This sophisticated usage becomes self-conscious in some 
stipulative definitions of the word ‘freedom’, and is reflected in some lexical 
definitions of the word. I have no criticism to offer of these definitions, so 
long as their lexical or stipulative nature is clear. But sometimes what is 
in form a lexical or a stipulative definition of the word ‘freedom’ is in effect 
an analysis of freedom, i.e. a definition of the thing freedom.’ (Freedom 
the thing, though I so describe it to distinguish it from ‘freedom’ the word, 
is not an entity; it is a relation—a relation between a desiring person and a 
permitting social environment.) My purpose in this paper is to criticize 
analyses of the thing freedom that exclude licence, whether the analyses 
are couched as such or take the form of stipulative or lexical definitions of 
the word ‘freedom’. The writers who give these analyses begin by deciding 
that freedom is something of which they approve, and then go on to analyse 
it in such a way as to exclude the freedoms of which they disapprove. The 
correct procedure for a writer who wants to express his disapproval of 
some freedoms is the reverse: he should first analyse freedom without moral 
preconceptions (and I hope to show that he would have to include licence), 
and should then go on to say that some freedoms should not be allowed, 
or that some freedoms should not be exercised. Statements of fact, such as 
that 1 am free to gamble, may be denied on factual grounds, but should 
not be denied on moral grounds. The function of morals is to judge facts, 
not to deny them. 

To make a claim of pre-emptive right for everyday usage of the word 
‘free’, I must establish, first, that the thing freedom is capable of analysis, 
and, second, that everyday usage is the criterion on which we should base 

1 The term ‘analysis’ seems preferable for the reasons given by Richard Robinson in 


Definition (Oxford, 1950), pp. 177-8. 
Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2 (1956, 176-185). 
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our analysis. Some would say that, since the word ‘freedom’ can be used in 
different ways, the thing freedom is incapable of being analysed. 


When we ask what the thing x is, believing it to be analysable but not possess- 
ing the analysis, a certain type of person replies, ‘you are free to make the word 
“x” mean anything you like’, as if there were nothing at issue but a choice of 
nomenclature. There is at issue, however, the achievement of an increased insight 
into the nature of some thing.’ 


And freedom would be incapable of being analysed if it were not a distinct 
thing. 


Many things have never been analysed to the satisfaction of all... . And 
though this may be in some cases . . . because the supposed thing is really a 
bundle of things held together by nothing better than an ambiguous word, it 
seems overwhelmingly probable that there remain cases in which analysis is 
possible but not yet achieved.” 


A thing can be analysed when it differs in kind from all other things, or 
when the members of the class to which it belongs differ in kind from all 
other things. Thus the thing human being can be analysed. In social theory 
we are more familiar with differences in degree. As these are necessarily 
arbitrary, things that differ from one another only in degree are not 
distinct things capable of being analysed. Thus what we call ‘democracy’ 
differs only in degree from some other systems of government, and while 
we can give lexical and stipulative definitions of the word ‘democracy’ we 
cannot analyse the thing democracy. But free relations (which we can call 
‘freedom’ for convenience) differ in kind from all other relations. Free 
relations need to be distinguished from only two other kinds of relations: 
unfree relations, and relations where the question of freedom does not arise. 
In analysing freedom, we do not have to draw an arbitrary line on a scale. 
The relation freedom is something with a distinct existence, and is thus a 
thing capable of being analysed. 

The kind of problem that arises in analysing freedom is how to classify 
a marginal class of relations that have distinct and identical characteristics 
—for instance, whether we are free to do a thing if we want to do it and 
are physically compelled to do it. It is instructive to compare the way ques- 
tions as to such characteristics arise in the process of defining the word 
‘democracy’. When we are defining ‘democracy’, there are questions as to 
characteristics to settle before we draw the arbitrary lines. One of the 
arbitrary decisions we may have to make at least in broad terms, whether 
we are giving a lexical or a stipulative definition of ‘democracy’, is what 
unfreedoms must exist before we say that what we call political freedom 


 Tbid., p. 173. 2 Ibid., p. 175. 
5540.4.2 N 
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ceases to exist. But this arbitrary decision has to be made only if we 
have already made another decision: that political freedom is an essential 
element of ‘democracy’. Now this is a decision that we may well decide 
to make if we are giving one of the lexical definitions of ‘democracy’, or 
if we are giving a stipulative definition of ‘democracy’. But we cannot 
_ decide that political freedom is or is not an essential element of the thing 
democracy. In fact, the point at which we discover that there is no thing 
democracy capable of being analysed is the point at which we find that we 
cannot answer questions as to the characteristics of the thing democracy. 
But questions as to the characteristics of the thing freedom can be answered 
by examination of everyday usage (at least, this is true of everyday English 
usage). 

Freedom is a thing of which all men have experience, and usage embodies 
their beliefs as to its characteristics. Fortunately freedom is one of the things 
on whose characteristics the generations who have shaped our language 
have had few doubts, and usage consequently offers virtually unequivocal 
guidance. Usage is uniform in statements as to whether a particular person 
is free to do a particular thing. Laymen are more expert at recognizing 
freedom than social theorists are at analysing it. In the rare cases where 
usage appears to result from confused thinking (as when an idiom appro- 
priate to one meaning of ‘free’ is transferred to another meaning to which 
it is inappropriate), recourse must be had to a second criterion: the impor- 
tance with respect to freedom of the similarities and differences between 
the class of relations we are considering and other classes of relations that 
are clearly either free or unfree or relations where the question of freedom 
does not arise. This second criterion should be used only where the con- 
fusion behind everyday usage is clearly discernible. 

Only one element of the analysis of the thing freedom is germane to 
this paper: that freedom is a non-moral thing. On this point everyday usage 
is clear. We do not say that a person is not free (meaning, is unfree) to do 
a thing because in our opinion he should not be allowed to do it, or because 
in our opinion he should not do it. If we live in a country where gambling 
is allowed, and we wish to say that in our opinion it should not be allowed, 
we do not say: “People are not free (meaning, are unfree) to gamble.’ 
Neither do we say this if we live in a country where gambling is allowed, 
and we wish to say that in our opinion people should not gamble. 

But most social theorists who analyse freedom say that people are not 
free in these cases. They work out their analyses either to express the 
political view that people should not be allowed to do certain things or to 
express the moral view that people should not do certain things they are 
allowed to do. I propose to examine two examples expressing the political 
view and two expressing the moral view. Of each pair of examples the first 
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is Clearly a statement of an ideal (political or moral) and the second is on 
first appearances an unprejudiced analysis. 

When the analysis is clearly a statement of political opinion as to the 
desirability of certain social arrangements, no confusion results. 


By freedom I mean a system of society in which every man can discharge the 
infinite duty he owes to God and his fellow men. 


But when the analysis is apparently unprejudiced, and is only covertly a 
statement of political opinion as to the desirability of certain social arrange- 
ments, then analysis and advocacy are being confused. 


And, if I were asked to define freedom, I do not think I could do better than 
the definition of Berdyaev (which is indeed not altogether new): “The opportunity 
for creative activity.’ 


The context of this sentence clearly indicates that it is offered as analysis. 
But freedom includes not only the opportunity for creative activity; it 
includes also the opportunity for uncreative activity, for instance gambling. 

Again the analysis may clearly be a statement of a moral ideal. Where 
this is the case, there is no confusion. 


For man is not free but enslaved when he seeks merely the satisfaction of his 
own unrestrained desires. He becomes free when and in so far as he endeavours 
to act as a moral being.’ 


But when the analysis is apparently unprejudiced, and is only covertly a 
statement of a moral ideal, analysis and advocacy are being confused. 


I am free to do A if I am not physically prevented, have the ability and 
opportunity to do A, am not obliged to do something contrary to A, and am not 
exposed, by doing A, to disproportionately hurtful consequences.* 


The context clearly indicates that the contrary obligation referred to is 
any moral obligation contrary to A. But if I am not physically prevented 
from gambling, have the ability and opportunity to gamble, and am not 
exposed, by gambling, to disproportionately hurtful consequences, then I 
am free to gamble even if I am under a moral obligation to refrain from 
gambling. Professor Duncan-Jones imports the moral element into his 
analysis quite deliberately, he adduces two arguments in support, both 
based on usage. 


Suppose a friend invites me to dinner, and I reply in good faith that I can’t 
come, or am not free to come. . . . Nine times out of ten I plead a previous 
engagement.° 


1 Lionel Curtis, ‘When I Look Back’, The Listener, 8 May 1952, p. 750. 

2 E. H. Carr, The New Society (Macmillan, 1951), p. 118. 

> R. Bassett, The Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy (Macmillan, 1935), p. 110. 

* Austin Duncan-Jones, ‘Freedom to Do Otherwise’, The Cambridge Journal, vol. iii, 
no. 12 (Sept. 1950), p. 754. 5 Ibid., p. 752. 
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Recognition that the issue is of this nature (sc. a moral nature) appears in 
ordinary language when those who allege a contrary obligation say ‘I am not 
morally free to act in such and such a way.”! 


To deal first with the second of these passages, I cannot agree that it is 
ordinary language to say ‘I am not morally free to act in such and such a 
- way.’ This is the technical language of philosophy, and the only semantic 
inference that can be drawn from a philosophical use of words is that a 
certain philosopher attaches a certain meaning to certain words. 

The first passage raises a more difficult question. It gives an illustration 
of the one kind of case where everyday usage suggests that we can be 
rendered unfree by a moral obligation: when we have placed ourselves 
under a moral obligation by making a voluntary promise, we say that we 
are not free to do the thing we have promised not to do. The moral 
obligation to keep a previous engagement is not the only one we discuss 
in these terms. Thus we say that we are not free to disclose confidential 
information that we have promised not to disclose, and that we are not 
free to sell goods on which we have given a gratuitous option that has not 
yet expired. In all other kinds of case, everyday usage recognizes that a 
moral obligation does not render us unfree. Where we are subject to a 
moral obligation, everyday usage thus bases the distinction between free- 
dom and unfreedom on the adventitious nature of the source of the moral 
obligation: according to usage, moral obligations arising from gratuitous 
promises render us unfree, and moral obligations arising from all other 
sources leave us free. 

This is so surprising a distinction that one wonders whether usage in 
respect to moral obligations created by promises has been distorted by 
some confusion. On examination, two sources of confusion are revealed. 
First, there is a confusion between legal obligation and moral obligation. 
If we are prohibited by law from disclosing confidential information, we 
are not free to disclose it; and, when we discuss the analogous case of moral 
prohibition of disclosure, we confusingly do so in terms of freedom. If we 
have granted an option over goods and have been paid for it, we are not 
free to sell the goods to a third party; and, when we discuss the analogous 
case of a gratuitous option that is only morally binding, we confusingly 
do so in terms of freedom. A previous engagement of a legally binding 
nature renders us unfree; and this is what prompts us to say that we are 
‘not free to come’ when we are under a moral obligation to keep a previous 
engagement. We cannot infer from this usage that we are in fact unfree. 
The second confusion is between different senses of the word ‘free’. A 
promisee can free a promisor from his promise in the sense of releasing 


1 Ibid., p. 753. Italics in original. 
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him from it, and if we have not been freed in the sense of being released 
we come by a confusion of thought to speak of ourselves as not being free 
in the sense of being able to act without restraint. Either or both of these 
analogies could have caused the linguistic quirk of discussing one and only 
one kind of moral obligation in terms of freedom. Everyday usage could 
thus well be misleading; we have now to examine whether it is in fact 
misleading. 

Since everyday usage in respect to moral obligations created by gratui- 
tous promises is a confusing one, we need to fall back on the other criterion 
of analysis, and decide whether relations in this marginal class are more 
like the most similar free relation, i.e. those involving other moral obliga- 
tions, or the most similar unfree relations, i.e. those involving legal 
obligations. The issue has only to be stated in these terms for it to be 
apparent that moral obligations created by gratuitous promises have a 
much closer affinity to some relations that are clearly free than to any 
relations that are clearly unfree. Everyday usage is misleading. A moral 
obligation created by a gratuitous promise leaves us free. 

I have thought it best to consider this question on its merits, but there is 
a shorter answer to the case as put by Professor Duncan-Jones. He does not 
open up the general question of gratuitous promises that I have discussed. 
His argument is the specific one that when we have a previous engagement 
we say we are ‘not free to come’ to dinner. In this specific case there is a 
further source of confusion from a different meaning of the word ‘free’: 
having time uncommitted. If we have committed our time, but without 
putting ourselves under any moral obligation, we still say that we are not 
free to come. We may not say tout court that we are not free to come, but 
we might say: ‘I’m not free to come that evening—my wife and I were 
looking forward to going to the ballet together before the season ends, 
but it looks as though she’s not going to be well enough, so I’m going on 
my own, and I’ve reserved a seat for that evening.’ The reason why we are- 
‘not free to come’ to dinner is merely that we have decided to do something 
else and cannot conveniently change our plans. Similarly if we have 
arranged to go to the ballet with friends and say that we are not free to 
come to dinner we may mean only that we have committed our time, and 
not that we are unable to act without restraint because we have entered into 
a moral obligation. The usage of saying that we are not free to come to 
dinner proves nothing about the nature of freedom in the sense of ability 
to act without restraint. 

The four passages I have examined are not unprejudiced analyses of 
freedom; they are expressions of political or moral opinion. The word 
‘freedom’ is used in them as the name for various things that are similar 
to freedom. Recognition of the existence of such things may furnish 
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concepts that are useful in social theory. But recognition of the existence 
of things that are similar to freedom neither disproves the existence of 
freedom nor justifies denying it its traditional name. Freedom is what it is, 
and not another thing. Licence is one kind of liberty. 


II. ON NOT BEING FREE 


When we say that we are not free to do something, we mean that we 
are unfree to do it. We could also say this (though it would not be idiomatic) 
when we are neither free nor unfree to do the thing. For, in respect of many 
things that we could do or could imagine ourselves doing, the question of 
freedom does not arise, and we are neither free nor unfree. There are, as 
I show later in this paper, two kinds of things we are neither free nor unfree 
to do: those we are unable to do, and those we do not want to do. ‘Not free’ 
is thus a term that can have any one of three meanings: 


He is not free to do it = he is unfree to do it. 
He is not free to do it = he is unable to do it. 
He is not free to do it = he does not want to do it. 


In everyday speech the term has only the first of these meanings; but in 
social theory it is used with all three meanings. Thus in everyday speech 
there is no confusion: we never talk in terms of freedom except of a person 
who is either free or unfree. But in social theory there is confusion. The 
term ‘not free’ may have any one of three meanings; what is worse, writers 
use the term in more than one sense without being aware that they are 
doing so. They allow the term to slide from one meaning into another. 
And, beginning from the false premiss that we must be either free or not 
free in the sense of unfree, they reach false conclusions about things we 
are unable to do and about things we do not want to do. What is false 
about these conclusions is that they are couched in terms of freedom. 
Thus the scope of the problem of the nature of freedom is obscured—and 
most often in papers that are devoted to this very subject. 

First, we are neither free nor unfree to do things we are unable to do. 
Inability is to be distinguished from restraint on ability. If we are able to 
do something, but natural laws deter us, for instance if fear of a hangover 
deters us, we are free. If we are able to do something, but positive laws deter 
us, for instance if fear of imprisonment deters us, we are unfree. And there 
is one kind of situation where inability constitutes unfreedom. This is where 
the inability is the result of a conscious human intention to render us unfree. 
Thus a prisoner is unfree to escape from a locked cell. But this is a rare 
kind of unfreedom; restraints on our freedom almost always operate through 

deterrence, not prevention. Inability that is not the result of a conscious 
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human intention to render us unfree, for instance inability to fly like a 
bird, does not raise the question of freedom. 

Everyday usage recognizes that inability does not raise the question of 
freedom except where the inability is the result of a conscious human 
intention to render us unfree. It is only situations where this conscious 
human intention exists that we ever discuss in terms of freedom, though 
we sometimes discuss even them in terms of ability. Other situations of 
inability we always discuss in terms of ability, never in terms of freedom. 
Thus we say of the prisoner in the locked cell either that he is not able to 
escape from it or that he is not free (meaning, is unfree) to do so. But in 
none of the following situations typical of other kinds of inability do we 
ever talk in terms of freedom. Human impossibility: we say of a man ship- 
wrecked on an island that he is not able to escape from it, not that he is 
not free to do so. Want of personal skill: we say that we are unable to play 
chess, not (if we are unable to play it) that we are not free to do so. Inability 
resulting from the action of an animal: when we find a stable door blocked 
by a recalcitrant horse we say that we are not able to get through, not 
that we are not free to do so. Inability resulting from conscious human 
action that is not intended to render us unfree: when we find our favourite 
park bench occupied we say that we are not able to have our lunch there, 
not that we are not free to do so. Inability resulting from the operation of 
impersonal social forces: we are consciously straining language when we 
say that a penniless man is not free to buy a meal. 

Unfreedom and inability are thus distinct though overlapping terms. 
We are not unable to commit murder, though we are unfree to do so. We 
are not unfree to fly like birds, though we are unable to do so. It is common 
in social theory to overlook the second of these kinds of situation, and to 
suppose that wherever there is inability there is unfreedom. The following 
is an instance. 


The idea of liberty is, primarily, a negative one, the removal of resizaints upon 
doing what one wishes. Such restraints may be imposed by the actions of other 
persons or may be due to natural obstacles. 


Neither does the question of freedom arise in respect of anything we do 
not want to do and do not do. John Stuart Mill pointed out that in respect 
of freedom there is something peculiar about such a situation, though he 
did not go so far as to say that the question of freedom does not arise. 


Now, there are two kinds of freedom, which perhaps have not yet been suffi- 
ciently distinguished, even by those eminent thinkers and writers who have given 


1 D. Daiches Raphael, ‘Justice and Liberty’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
new series, vol. li (1950-1), p. 191. 
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their attention to this subject. These are—the freedom to do what we wish to do 
—and the freedom to do what we do not wish to do." 


Everyday usage shows that where we are able to do something, and do 
not want to do it, the question of freedom does not arise. I shall consider 
first something we are not allowed to do and then something we are 
‘ allowed to do. We feel that it is straining language to say: “Neither the rich 
man nor the poor man is free to steal a loaf of bread.’ Analysing why we 
feel uneasy about this statement, we find it is because we are departing 
from everyday usage in saying of the rich man that he is not free (meaning, 
is unfree) to do something that we assume he does not want to do. Similarly 
when we are allowed to do the thing. We say: ‘Any normal man can carry 
a twenty-pound weight for a hundred yards.’ As we assume that a man 
would not want to do so except to enable him to achieve some other pur- 
pose, so long as we are not thinking of some such purpose we do not say: 
‘Any normal man is free to carry a twenty-pound weight for a hundred 
yards.’ But if we contemplate the possibility that the man may want to 
carry the weight, for instance if we are thinking that he may want to carry 
a suitcase along a station platform, then we speak in terms of freedom, and 
we say: ‘He’s free to carry his suitcase himself if he wants to.’ The very 
wording of this last statement shows that it is only if he wants to carry his 
suitcase himself that he is free. 

The following argument is typical of these that assume that the question 
of freedom arises in respect of doing a thing that we do not want to do. 


... it is no limitation on a man’s freedom that he has not the power to do some- 
thing that he has no desire to do. We can increase our freedom, therefore, by 
limiting our desires, without any change in the means of action at our disposal. 
The free man is the man whose means are adequate to his ends. We can gain 
freedom by increasing our power while our ends remain constant, or by limiting 
our ends to the means at our disposal.” 


But increasing our power does not necessarily increase our freedom. It 
does so only if we want to exercise the particular kind of power. If we do 
not want to, then the question of freedom does not arise, whether or not 
we possess the particular kind of power. Again, while the renunciation of 
our frustrated desires decreases our unfreedom, it does not increase our 
freedom. It converts our situation from one where we are unfree to one 
where the question of freedom does not arise. The view that we should 
exorcize insatiable desires, a commonplace of religious morality, should 


* John Stuart Mill, On Social Freedom, reprinted from The Oxford and Cambridge 
Review, June 1907, with an introduction by Dorothy Fosdick (Columbia U.P., 1941), p. 36. 
Italics in original. 

? John Macmurray, Conditions of Freedom (Faber, 1950), p. 21. 
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not be advocated under the banner of freedom. We can compare the view 
of an economic historian. 


Human wants are infinite in their variety: progress consists, indeed, in creating 
new wants just as enlightened progress consists in elevating the nature of our 
wants.! 


There is an important corollary to the view that if we do not want to 
do a thing the question of freedom does not arise. It is always assumed 
that our freedom of action throughout a field of activity over a period of 
time is an aggregation of particular freedoms. Conventionally the problem 
of analysis is the nature of a particular freedom, and the problem of politi- 
cal philosophy is the value of a general freedom, and it assumed that the 
subject-matter of these problems is the same qualitatively though not 
quantitatively. This, however, is not so. Our freedom of action throughout 
a field of activity over a period of time is more than the freedom to do 
whatever we want to do in that field, for what we want to do will emerge 
only as concrete situations develop; it is freedom to do whatever we may 
want to do in that field, and, as there is no knowing what we may want 
to do, it is freedom to do everything in that field whether or not we will 
want to do it. Similarly, freedom for the members of a group to do identical 
particular things differs qualitatively from freedom for a single person, 
except where each member of the group wants to do the thing in question. 
Thus political freedom is more than a sum of freedoms. 

It remains to consider things we are unable to do and in any case do 
not want to do. Here there are two respects in which the question of free- 
dom does not arise. Take the case of a man who does not want to buy a 
Rolls-Royce, and in any case cannot afford to do so. There is seldom any 
reason to discuss the fact that he does not buy a Rolls-Royce. If the subject 
does arise, we would not normally discuss it in terms of freedom, but would 
say perhaps that he does not want to buy a Rolls-Royce, or that he does 
not care that he cannot afford one. If somebody who is keen to score a 
point about economic inequality says that the man is not free to buy a 
Rolls-Royce, we feel uneasy about the statement, though we may not at 
first notice why it is that we feel uneasy. The reason we feel uneasy is 
that the term ‘not free’ is being made to slide from one of its meanings to 
another. The man is not free to buy a Rolls-Royce, but neither is he unfree 
to do so. 

We shall think more clearheadedly if we remember that the question of 
freedom arises only when we are able to do a thing and want to do it. 
Freedom and unfreedom are categories that have only a limited range of 
utility in social analysis. © 


1 E. Lipson, A Planned Economy or Free Enterprise (A. and C. Black, 2nd. ed., 1946), 
p. 242. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND 
THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944? 


PHILIP WHITAKER 


University of Manchester 


EVER since it was first mooted, the Education Act of 1944 has caused concern in Roman 
Catholic circles, and numerous attempts have been made to alter its provisions. A summary 
of the more important of these may therefore serve to illustrate how a minority body can 
bring pressure to bear in modern politics. 

During the drafting of the Bill there was close consultation between the Ministry of 
Education and the Catholic Education Council. The Council was recognized by all con- 
cerned as the negotiating body of the Roman Catholic Church in educational matiers, a 
role which it had performed for many years. In its present form it dates from 1905, and has 
eighty members. There are three representatives from each of the eighteen dioceses in 
England and Wales, one, either a clergyman or a layman, chosen by the Bishop, and the 
others, one clerical, one lay, by each Diocesan Association. Twenty-four others are chosen 
with special reference to their interest in secondary education, half of them by the Bishops 
of England and Wales, the rest by the Conference of Catholic Colleges. There are also 
two representatives of the Catholic Teachers’ Federation. 

This Council meets annually during Low Week, and is appointed triennially. Its Executive 
Committee consists of the Chairman of the Council, its Secretary and Ecclesiastical Assis- 
tant, ex officio, with one representative from each diocese, appointed by the Bishop. The 
Conference of Catholic Colleges, the Association of Convent Schools, and the Catholic 
Teachers’ Federation each have one representative. Up to five additional members can be 
co-opted.’ 

The Bishops were also directly concerned with the negotiations leading up to the 1944 
Act. Their part might have been greater, but for the death in 1943 of Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster, and his earlier ill health. From the time of Cardinal Manning, 
of whom it has been said that his motto was ‘Schools before Churches’, there has been a 
strong tradition that the Archbishops of Westminster should be specially interested in 
education. It was to the Archbishop that the Ministry would naturally turn for day-to-day 
consultation. 

Since at the crucial stages in the drafting of the 1944 Act there was no Archbishop of 
Westminster, discussions took place during October and early November 1943 between the 
Ministry and Dr. Downey, Archbishop of Liverpool, on the probable cost of bringing 
Church schools up to the standards required in the Bill. By the end of the latter month the 


1 The writer wishes to express thanks to many for help given in the preparation of this 
note, but in particular to the Bishop of Brentwood; Mr. Bob Walsh, Secretary of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists and Editor of The Catholic Worker; and to the 
Office Staff of the Catholic Education Council. 

? Constitution of the C.E.C., para. i (the ‘Catholic Colleges’ are Teachers’ Training 
Colleges). 
> Ibid., para. iii. 

Political Studies, Vol. IV No. 2 (1956, 186-204). 
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Archdiocese of Westminster was sufficiently well organized for it to take up its proper job. 
Canon W. J. Wood, meeting Mr. Butler on behalf of the Acting Bishop of Westminster 
(Bishop Myers), obtained an estimate that the Roman Catholics would have to find 
£9,850,000. It has been accepted on all sides that this figure was given in good faith, and 
on this basis the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church gave qualified approval to the draft 
Bill. Clearly, they hoped that the position would improve later, but they were to be disap- 
pointed. In the first place, the Ministry’s figure was wide of the mark. At the time it was 
given, post-war building costs could not be foreseen. It turned out that the proper figure 
was nearer to £55,000,000. This put quite a different complexion on things, and it is under- 
standable that Roman Catholics felt that the Act was unworkable from their point of view. 

Another and lesser grievance was a successful Amendment which had the effect of 
reducing the number of children transferred to the new housing estates who could be 
regarded as ‘displaced pupils’, and receive grants accordingly.! When it was introduced it 
would appear that none of the Roman Catholic M.P.s appreciated its significance. The Act 
left Roman Catholics responsible for half the cost of modernizing their existing schools, 
rebuilding on new sites, providing substitute schools, and accommodating ‘displaced pupils’. 
The entire cost of new schools had to be met, and from a quarter to a half that of ‘special 
agreement’ schools under the 1936 Act. 

For four years after the 1944 Act came into force, the Catholic Education Council 
endeavoured to obtain an Enabling Act. For this purpose they worked through a small 
number of M.P.s and Peers of all parties, except, of course, the Communists. Mr. Bob 
Mellish (Labour), Mr. Christopher Hollis (Conservative), and the Earl of Perth (Liberal) 
are stated to have been the channels of communication for this purpose.’ In all probability, 
pressure so exerted helped to bring about better grants for ‘displaced pupils’ in the Act of 
1946. 

By the beginning of 1949 it became clear that little headway was being made. A General 
Election could not be long delayed; preparations were therefore made to take advantage of 
this. The Commissioners for Schools from each diocese met in London in March 1949; 
their exchange of views seems to have been profitable enough to justify a succession of 
other meetings. An Action Committee was set up, recognized by the Bishops as a sub- 
committee of the C.E.C. With a membership of the order of sixteen, it was intended to be 
representative of lay organizations, and included M.P.s of the three parties. Later, represen- 
tatives of the Catholic Teachers’ Federation and the National Board of Catholic Women 
were co-opted, together with the Supreme Knight of the Order of St. Columba. Its function 
was to co-ordinate the pre-election activities of the various groups interested in education, 
and to provide a clearing-house of information. The Council itself was given offices of its 
own; previously it had shared the premises of a firm of solicitors.‘ It now had a full-time 
Secretary, Mr. R. A. G. O’Brien, a solicitor. In 1949, also, the Right Rev. G. A. Beck was 
appointed the Council’s first clerical Chairman. While Headmaster of an important 
Grammar School in Nottingham’ he had played a large part in Roman Catholic education 
campaigns there. Shortly before assuming the Chairmanship he was made Coadjutor Bishop 
of Brentwood. He himself agrees that his interest in the Schools Question had much to do 
with this appointment. The Bishop was also Chairman of the Action Committee. 

It was realized that no good purpose would be served by opening the election campaign 
too early. In the latter half of 1949 the Bishops appear to have tried to tie up the loose 
ends of their attempts to obtain amendments or an Enabling Bill. Early in December the 
cudgels were again taken up with the Ministry of Education, the moral side of the case 
being heavily stressed. The correspondence in connexion with this was published in the 
Roman Catholic newspapers, together with a point-by-point reply by the Bishops to the 
Ministry’s objections. The following comment, in an editorial in The Catholic Herald, 
suggests that the political parties had also been approached: 


! Hansard, vol. 398, col. 1926. ? C.E.C. Annual Report, 1950-1, para. iv. 
3 Section v. * Messrs. Arnold, Fooks, Chadwick & Co. 
5 The Becket School. 
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While every Catholic gives the fullest support to the Bishops, who speak on behalf of 
Catholic parents, the rejection by both the Labour and Conservative parties of the recent 
offer has caused much heart searching among prominent Catholic lay-folk about the cir- 
cumstances, nature and timeliness of the Hierarchy’s initiative.’ 


Mr. Bob Mellish, the Labour M.P. for Rotherhithe, said at an A.C.T.U.? meeting at 
Dagenham: ‘I beg all those who are responsible for the memorandum to withdraw it now.’? 

One of the reasons given was that the laity was not well enough organized to influence 
' their fellow citizens on the justice of their cause. Interviewed by a Catholic Herald reporter, 
he said: ‘Quite obviously the schools problem was from the start a question demanding 
delicate and careful negotiation. The methods of approach seemed to invite refusal. In fact, 
both Conservatives and Socialists have refused.’ 

At a meeting in Nottingham, Bishop Beck commented on Mr. Mellish’s remarks. He 
stressed that Roman Catholics were ‘able and willing’ to bear a substantial part of the cost 
of their schools. ‘The crisis has arisen because the Ministry’s building regulations demand 
so much, and because we are being asked to pledge ourselves now to raise money in the 
future which we know we cannot raise.’ The Bishop went on to say: ‘We must go ahead, 
first getting ourselves properly instructed, with all the facts, then informing our non- 
Catholic neighbours, and finally seeking the sympathy and support of Parliamentary can- 
didates. ... The Bishops would have preferred to negotiate directly with the present Ministry 
of Education, but they have met with no response.’* 

In October the Bishops drew up a concise statement of their proposals, adding that ‘other 
reasonable solutions might be considered’. They then suggested that the following questions 
might be asked of candidates in the election: 

1. Do you agree that Catholics are justified in asking for a revision of the 1944 Education 

Act, in view of the unforeseen burden it imposes on them? 

2. Do you think that the most satisfactory solution to the problem would be to adopt the 

proposals outlined above? 

3. Would you be prepared to press for and support legislation in Parliament along the 

lines of this proposal? 

Bishop Beck had much to do with the direction of this. A great deal of his inspiration 
came from the campaign fought by the Roman Catholics for denominational schools in 
1885, an account of which he gave in The Tablet early in 1950.5 He stressed the technique 
then used of interviewing candidates, and of commending those who gave ‘satisfactory’ 
replies. The Bishop also kept in contact with Mr. W. J. Clarke, the Chairman of the 
Nottingham Catholic Parents’ and Electors’ Association, whom he had known in his 
schoolmastering days. (The Nottingham people had for some time used a technique of 
interviewing candidates in local government elections.) 

The ‘interviews’ were conducted by correspondence and verbally. The Tablet was the 
clearing-house for written replies, just as it had been in 1885. The nature of the questions 
asked is not known, but they were almost certainly similar to those mentioned above. For 
some weeks The Tablet published lists of ‘satisfactory’ candidates, until it realized that 
there was a danger that exception might be taken to this, under electoral laws which had 
become stricter since 1885. Until it ceased this practice, it had given the names of some 
fifty candidates, fairly equally divided between Conservatives and Labour, with a con- 
siderable number of Liberals. 

The exact method of verbal questioning varied from diocese to diocese. In some cases 
leading members of such bodies as the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists interviewed 
candidates, and tried to convince them of the reasonableness of the Roman Catholic 
position. Many of the results of this questioning must have been included in The Tablet 
list, but there was a lack of co-ordination between organizations undertaking this work, and 


1 The Catholic Herald, 2 Dec. 1949, 2 Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

3 The Catholic Herald, 2 Dec. 1949, * The Tablet, 10 Dec. 1949, p. 407. 

° ‘Bishops, Schools and General Elections’, The Tablet, 14 Jan. 1950, p. 27, and 21 Jan. 
1950, p. 48. 
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the total number of ‘satisfactory’ candidates is not known. In general, the names of those 
who passed the test were made known by word of mouth. Sometimes the fact was announced 
from the pulpit, but the practice does not seem to have been encouraged. Occasionally, 
prominent Roman Catholics were brought in to support candidates from public platforms 
and certify them as ‘satisfactory’. 

When it was realized that The Tablet technique had its dangers, The Catholic Herald 
began to publish lists of Roman Catholic candidates. It transpired that there were 61 of 
them, 26 Conservatives, 20 Labour, the rest Irish Nationalists and the like. Twenty-two 
were elected, 16 Labour, 4 Conservatives, and 2 Irish Nationalists. 

There is also an isolated example of another approach. The Brighton Borough Council 
passed a motion deprecating the ‘injustice caused by the Education Bill of 1944 in regard 
to Church schools’, couched in terms similar to those of the Bishops’ pronouncements. 
Eleven of the Council’s 65 members were Roman Catholics—9 Conservatives and 2 Labour. 
The resolution was passed on to all municipalities, but there is no evidence that it struck 
a sympathetic chord elsewhere.* 

Another and quite different line of attack was also tried at the General Election—the 
holding of mass meetings. This had been done in 1885, but even then it was falling out of 
fashion. Rallies were held in the Albert Hall and Trafalgar Square in London.’ In Liverpool 
an open-air meeting was attended by 20,000 from the Liverpool area, many of whom were 
brought in by special trams. The entire fleet of Birkenhead ferries was hired to bring 5,000 
Roman Catholics from the Cheshire side. Some came in buses from Shrewsbury and 
beyond.’ In connexion with these meetings and others held elsewhere, the Action Com- 
mittee issued its first pamphlet, Some Objections and the Answers. It was to be followed by 
a flood of others. Just before the General Election of 1950 The Case for Catholic Schools 
was published.’ As its title implies, this provided information for speakers and the elec- 
torate in general. 

After the 1950 Election it became evident that the tactics employed had not achieved 
results commensurate with the expenditure and effort involved. In both the 1951 and 1955 
Elections candidates were questioned, and the results can be seen in many of their election 
addresses. Except in a few areas with a large Roman Catholic population, the holding of 
mass meetings was virtually abandoned. In the words of the Report of the Action Com- 
mittee for 1950, the campaign was ‘now directed to securing limited concessions, for which 
a considerable amount of support had been won’. Just before the 1951 Election the Labour 
Party conceded a point which it had long resisted, and ceased to require that the premises 
of schools for which a substantial grant was given should be dedicated to educational 
trusts.5 After the Election the services of two Conservative M.P.s, Mr. Teeling and the 
Hon. Hugh Fraser, were enlisted in negotiations with Miss Horsbrugh.® Under the Educa- 
tion (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953, the cost to Roman Catholics of building their 
schools was substantially reduced; there can be little doubt that the campaigns of the 
previous years played some part in bringing the relevant clauses on to the Statute Book.’ 
While the Act did not meet the demands of Roman Catholics, it came near enough to doing 
so for the matter to be left largely to discussions at the administrative level, which have 
been going on ever since. 

During the political phase of the campaign there appears to have been little concentration 
on marginal constituencies, and it is doubtful whether the so-called ‘Catholic Vote’ was 
mobilized to any extent on the Schools Question. The few studies that have been made of 
the voting behaviour of Roman Catholics in Britain, notably that by Mr. Howard of the 
General Election of 1885,* show that they do not vote as a solid phalanx. Other allegiances, 


! The Catholic Herald, 4 Nov. 1949. 
2 These London meetings were specially concerned with the problem of financing new 


‘Form 18’ schools. > The Tablet, 18 Feb. 1950, pp. 136, 137. 
* A new edition was published before the 1955 General Election. 
5 C.E.C. Annual Report, 1951, pp. 13 and 14. * Toid., p. 13. 


7 The Case for Catholic Schools, 1950 ed., pp. 30-43. 
8 English Historical Review, Jan. 1947, p. 42. 
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to social groups or political parties, are liable to triumph over the policy advocated by the 
Church. It follows that when we refer to ‘Roman Catholics’ in the context of any particular 
piece of political action, we generally mean some group or groups within that Church, and 
not the whole body of its adherents. The question of Roman Catholic schools has often 
arisen in British politics over the past seventy years. It might well be imagined, therefore, 
that there would have been a well-organized machine to handle these matters, but investiga- 
tion has provided no evidence of this. 


JUDICIAL PROTECTION 
OF CIVIL LIBERTIES IN GERMANY 


CHARLES R. FOSTER AND GEORGE STAMBUK 


Indiana University 


THE Bonn Constitution’ attempts to protect the civil liberties of the German citizen not 
only by the assertion of rights independent of the state but also by endowing the judiciary 
with the key role in protecting personal freedom from governmental interference and from 
infringement by anti-democratic forces. In contrast to the ill-fated Weimar constitution, 
whose bill of rights was merely a policy declaration, the basic rights are moved to the 
head of the Constitutional document and are declared binding on all state activity including 
amendment of the Constitution itself.2 The courts, whose independent position is guaran- 
teed, are expressly assigned the function of protecting the rights of the individual and the 
democratic system.? 

The Bill of Rights (Articles 1-19) of the Bonn Constitution is similar to that of other 
modern democratic constitutions, except that some rights are included which in countries 
that have not had the experience of a total dictatorship are taken as a matter of course 
rather than as constitutional privileges. Among these first and foremost is inviolability of 
human dignity, from which are derived all other basic rights. Freedom of movement, free 
choice of occupation, freedom from arbitrary forced labour, and free development of 
personality may also be included in this group. 

Rights which are here expressed in a form very similar to that found in other constitutions 
are the right of citizenship, freedom of assembly, inviolability of dwelling, equal protection 
of laws, and a prohibition of discrimination on the basis of sex, race, language, origin, and 
political opinion. Freedom of faith includes freedom of professing religious and ideological 
beliefs, undisturbed religious practice, and the right of conscientious objectors to refuse 
combatant service. Speech, press, radio, and motion-picture reporting are free and there is 
an absolute prohibition of prior censorship. There are further guarantees of freedom of art, 
science, research, and teaching, including the right of teachers to refuse to teach religion 
and the right to establish ‘adequate’ private schools if no discrimination on the basis of 
wealth of the parents is practised. 


? Grundgesetz fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland’, Bundesgesetzblatt I, No. 1 (23 May 
1949). There is an English translation in State Department Publication No. 3526, The Bonn 
Constitution: Basic Law for the Federal Republic of Germany (Washington, USGPO, June 
1949). 

2 See Arts. 1 and 79 (3). 

> It is interesting to note that the Western Powers, in approving the newly-drafted Con- 
stitution in 1949, devoted their primary attention to the question of federalism rather than 
to the principles concerning the maintenance of liberty. See OMGUS, Civil Administration 
Division, Documents on the Creation of the Federal German Constitution (Berlin, 1949), 

. pp. 108-35. 
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The state must protect the family and illegitimate children must be given the same oppor- 
tunities as legitimate children. The parents have the right and duty to care for their children 
and to decide upon their participation in religious instruction which is given in the public 
schools. The social aspect of the Bill of Rights is further underlined in the prohibition of 
*Yellow-dog”! contracts and in the provision that the state may socialize land and property, 
provided that just compensation be paid. Owners of property are incidentally admonished 
that the use of property has to serve the well-being of the community.” 

Some additional rights are scattered in other parts of the constitution; these include the 
guarantee of equal political rights and equal access to civil service positions, ex post facto 
and double jeopardy prohibitions,’ the abolition of the death penalty, and of extra-ordinary 
courts, and the right of habeas corpus. These rights differ from the group guaranteed in 
the first chapter in that they are based solely on constitutional provisions, whereas the 
former are considered to be prior to the state and hence essentially unamendable. Further 
rights, not strictly individual, are implied in the political structure.‘ 

No matter what their origin, few rights are actually guaranteed in the absolute sense. 
Most are worded in such a manner as to be subject either to limitation by legislation or to 
forfeiture by misuse.’ Only equal protection, freedom of faith and conscience, art, science, 
and research, right to petition, and freedom from forced labour appear to be both legislation 
and forfeiture proof. 

Limitations of fundamental rights have produced among some writers a sceptical 
reaction.® Indeed, from the text alone there appears to be no essential difference between 
the Bonn Constitution’s Article 2: ‘Everyone has the right to life and physical inviolability. 
The freedom of the individual shall be inviolable. These rights may be interfered with only 
on the basis of a law’ and the East German Constitution’s Article 8: ‘Personal liberty, in- 
violability of the home, secrecy of the mail, and the right to take up residence at any place 
are guaranteed. State authority may restrict or revoke these freedoms only on the basis of 
a law applicable to all citizens.’ True, the Bonn Constitution has also positively restricted 
these limitations. Every law affecting basic rights must be general, it must specify the right 
and the article, and it must not destroy the essence of the right.” But what is the essential 
content of a basic right as opposed to its less essential parts? The dividing line has to be 
found in practice, rather than in involved theoretical analyses of the constitutional docu- 
ment, as is the vogue in German legal circles.* Given the role the Bonn Constitution has 


* ‘Agreements seeking to hinder the right to form associations to improve working con- 
ditions’ (Art. 9, 3). 

? Arts. 14 and 15 deal with property and show the influence of the Social Democrats in 
the Constitutional Assembly. The debates of the Constitutional Assembly and the full texts 
of the various proposals submitted on each article have been published as vol. i of the 
Jahrbuch des éffentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1951). 

> “No one may be punished for the same act more than once’ (Art. 103, 3). 

* These rights are found in provisions dealing with political parties, communal autonomy, 
voting arrangements, and rights of legislators, judges, and civil servants. 

> An example of a right forfeited by misuse: a person using freedom of speech or press 
in an attack against the democratic order. | 

® See, for instance, Charles Bourhoumieux, ‘Fédéralisme et démocratie dans la constitu- 
tion de Weimar et la loi fondamentale de Bonn’ in Revue Internationale Droit Comparé 
vol. lxiii (Mar. 1950), pp. 46 ff. 

7 Art. 19 (1 and 2). Whether this article is amendable is a subject of some dispute. 
Friedrich Giese, Grundgesetz fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Frankfurt, Verlag 
Kommentator, 1955), goes even further and claims that Art. 19 applies not only to laws but 
also to constitutional amendments; see pp. 132 and 47. For an opposing view see Theodor 
Maunz, Deutsches Staatsrecht (Munich, C. H. Beck, 1955), p. 100. 

* For German theoretical analyses see, for instance, Otto Koellreuter, Deutsches Staats- 
recht (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1952), pp. 48-61; F. L. Neumann, Hans Nipperdey, and 
Ullrich Scheuner, Die Grundrechte, Handbuch der Theorie und Praxis der Grundrechte 
(Frankfurt, Vahlen, 1952), vol. ii; Dennevitz, Kommentar zum Bonner Grundgesetz 
(Hamburg, Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1950). 
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assigned to the courts, the record of the courts will determine whether in the Bonn Consti- 
tution ‘we have got the best we could get’. 

There are two ways by which the individual German citizen obtains judicial protection 
of his basic rights. Under Article 19 (4)' he may appeal to the courts in general when his 
rights are injured by a public authority, and under Article 100 the court has to stay pro- 
ceedings and obtain a decision from the Constitutional Court whenever it regards the 
applicable law to be unconstitutional. In addition, an individual has direct access to the 
Constitutional Court whenever he has exhausted the regular judicial and administrative 
process.” This means that an individual whose rights were violated by a law could obtain a 
possible ruling of unconstitutionality even though all of the regular courts ruled against him. 

Decisions of the Constitutional Court are binding on all authorities and decisions in- 
validating laws are published in the official statutes. Previous cases of a similar nature in 
which a conviction was secured on the basis of an unconstitutional law are reopened, and 
executions of pending civil judgements are cancelled. Final judgements in civil disputes that 
have been executed are not voided, however, by a later invalidation of the law on which such 
judgements are based. 

The Court has other extensive powers. It may determine the method of enforcement of 
its decisions, it has access to official documents and other assistance by all executive and 
judicial authorities. It may issue temporary orders, it has wide powers of investigation, and 
it may reject formally inadmissible and obviously unjustified complaints without argumen- 
tation. Although the Court holds public hearings, deliberations of the Court are secret, 
since decisions are signed by all judges, and the Court does not publish dissenting opinions 
or the count of the pro and con votes.’ Procedures are free of cost and the Court may order 
a refund of incidental expenses incurred by the infringed party. 

Among the 119 decisions published until summer 1955 in the official reports, 63 were 
concerned with individual complaints, 17 with disputes among various parts of the govern- 
mental structure, and the remainder with questions raised by lower courts, and with 
requests for advisory opinions by the parties in the Bundestag and the President of the 
Federal Republic.* Forty cases (including 32 individual complaints) were rejected outright, 
but the Court volunteered in each case a short justification for the benefit of future com- 
plainants. The Court invalidated two federal® and five provincial laws,° one federal’ and 


1 This article was placed in the first chapter of the Constitution rather than in the chapter 
on the judiciary by the framers of the Basic Law in order to emphasize its character as a 
fundamental right. See the discussion on this point in Jahrbuch des 6ffentlichen Rechts, 
op. cit., pp. 184-5. 

2 This remedy (Verfassungsbeschwerde) for persons whose rights are infringed by any 
public authority was authorized in the Law on the Constitutional Court of 12 Mar. 1951. 
See Bundesgesetzblatt I, No. 17 (16 Apr. 1951), p. 243 (Arts. 90-95). The Verfassungs- 
beschwerde is not an additional remedy in regular proceedings; (cf. 1 BVGE 4, 27 Sept. 1951) 
the Constitutional Court will accept such a complaint only if an act of the lower court 
violates the Constitution. The case is then not reversed, but sent back to the administrative 
courts. 

> All of the above provisions are taken from the Law on the Constitutional Court: ibid. 
The lack of publicity for the positions taken on a case by each judge is intended to eliminate 
any claim of loyalty to his political party. In both senates one-half of the judges (six each) 
are chosen by a twelve-member committee of the Bundestag in which the parties are repre- 
sented proportionally, the other half being nominated by a two-thirds vote of the Bundesrat. 
Despite institutional guarantees (four judges in each senate are selected among professional 
judges and given life tenure; the other eight are selected from those who have passed the 
bar examinations and appointed for eight years with adequate retirement provisions) most 
of the judges tend to be subject to political pressures due to the method of appointment. 

* Entscheidungen des Bundesverfassungsgerichts (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1955 ff.) 
hereafter cited as BVGE. Summary rejections of complaints are not included unless there 
is a written opinion. ° 1 BVGE 14 (23 Oct. 1951); 3 BVGE 19 (1 Aug. 1953). 

° 1 BVGE 208 (5 Apr. 1952); 1 BVGE 281 (20 May 1952); 2 BVGE 380 (1 July 1953); 
3 BVGE 45 (11 Nov. 1953); 4 BVGE 60 (21 Oct. 1954). 7 1 BVGE 299 (21 May 1952). 
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one provincial executive ordinance,’ and the standing orders of the Bundestag.’ It reversed 
only two lower court decisions on grounds of unconstitutional judicial procedure.’ 

With respect to civil liberties, the equal protection article was the most frequently 
invoked. The court has ruled that different interpretations of a law do not violate by them- 
selves equal protection of laws, but any differentiation must be based on a reasonable system 
of classification.* Nor do legislatures have to treat different matters differently in all 
circumstances. Decisive is whether the differences of the matters legislated upon are so 
significant as to require different legislative treatment.’ Punitive laws against former 
national socialists are not a violation of equality—they merely remove previous in- 
equalities.® 

Property is defined as the concept developed by civil law and social usage of the word, 
but there is no natural law prohibition of confiscation of property.’ Furthermore, the court 
has held that the constitution does not guarantee any specific economic system and that 
legislative regulation of industry is constitutional provided there remains ‘adequate pos- 
sibilities for the development of private initiative’.* On the other hand, human dignity and 
free development of personality do not imply a right to a specific amount of social security.° 

In other cases the Court held that the execution of an East German judgement is inadmis- 
sible if it is contrary to the purpose of the Constitution or if it violates the Rule of Law.’ 
Right to petition implies the right to have the petition examined, not only accepted, and 
to obtain a reply in writing.’ Rules of civil procedure on the rights of the poor in the courts 
apply also to complaints of unconstitutionality.” 

The Court has never specifically attempted to formulate a general statement concerning 
the degree of inviolability of the basic rights that are subject to legislative restriction. The 
Court did, however, outline its view of the liberal democratic state and of the rule of law. 
The occasion for the definition of the former was the case of the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich 
Party (SRP) which the Court ordered to be disbanded. Wrote the Court: 

The liberal democratic basic order in the sense of Article 21 (2) of the Basic Law 

stands for a government of law (rechtsstaatliche Herrschaftsordnung) based on self- 

determination of the people—that is, the will of the majority at the time—on liberty, 
and on equality, under exclusion of despotism and arbitrariness. Among the fundamental 
principles of such order there has to be included, as a minimum: respect of human rights 
concretized in the Basic Law, primarily the right of the person to life and free develop- 
ment, sovereignty of the people, responsibility of government, legality of administration, 
independence of the judiciary, and the principle of plurality of political parties, with 
equal chance open to all parties, including the right of formation and execution of con- 
stitutional opposition.” 

After an examination of the character and the history of the SRP, with particular emphasis 

on its undemocratic internal organization, the Court ordered the dismemberment of the 

party, the forfeiture of party property, and the prohibition of substitute organization.’* The 

1 1 BVGE 307 (10 June 1953). 2 1 BVGE 144 (6 Mar. 1952). 

3 1 BVGE 322 (28 May 1952) and 2 BVGE 341 (17 June 1953). 

* 1 BVGE 82 (23 Nov. 1951) and 1 BVGE 14 (23 Oct. 1952). 


> 1 BVGE 264 (4 Apr. 1952). ® 1 BVGE 418 (18 Sept. 1952). 
7 1 BVGE 264 (4 Apr. 1952) and 2 BVGE 237 (24 Apr. 1952). 

8 4 BVGE 8 (20 July 1954). ® 1 BVGE 97 (19 Dec. 1951). 
0 1 BVGE 332 (13 June 1954). 1 2 BVGE 225 (22 Apr. 1953). 
2? 1 BVGE 109 (31 Jan. 1952). 3 2 BVGE 1 (23 Oct. 1952). 


* This case is also noteworthy for the detailed factual examination of the SRP by the 
Constitutional Court and for the uninspired defence tactics. The SRP engaged in a propa- 
ganda campaign in defiance of an interlocutory court decree and finally notified the Court 
that the executive committee of the party had ordered its dissolution in an attempt to save 
its seats in various provincial legislatures. The Court then decided that this body had no 
power to dissolve the party and ordered the seats to be forfeited. The emphasis on the 
undemocratic nature of the internal organization as evidence of opposition to German 
democracy may be a hint of the Court’s disposition of the pending case against the Com- 
munist Party. 

5540.4.2 Oo 
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federal interior ministry was ordered to implement the ruling with respect to the confiscation 
of party property, and the provincial ministries the remainder. 

The Rule of Law was defined in a case involving indemnification for victims of the Nazi 
terror. Article 20 of the Constitution notes ‘Legislation is limited by the Constitutional 
order; the executive power and the administration of justice by Legislative Enactments 
(Gesetze) and the Law (Recht).’ In specifying both Legislative Enactments and the Law, the 
Constitution has departed from the traditional positivist definition based only on Legislative 
Enactments. 

The Court has given specific meaning to the concept of the Rule of Law in rejecting the 
grounds of unequal treatment and illegal confiscation of property in a complaint against a 
provincial law that ordered a re-examination of all indemnity decisions.’ It proceeded to 
invalidate the law for different reasons, basing its decision on the following arguments: 

1. The Constitution includes general principles which were not enacted in written clauses 
because the general principles supplied the pre-constitutional framework of the con- 
stitution-makers. 

2. The Rule of Law principle is among these general principles and is therefore binding 
on both national and provincial legislatures. 

3. An essential part of the Rule of Law is the guarantee of legal certainty. 

4. It is incompatible with legal certainty that state acts, effected on the basis of a valid 
law in a quasi-judicial proceeding in which the individual was awarded unconditionally 
and as a consequence of a closed set of facts a specific legal position, be eliminated 
because legal concepts have changed.” 

The first steps in judicial review of the second German republic indicate, therefore, a shift 
away from the positivism of older German jurisprudence. Even though it may be too early to 
say that the traditional school is on the defensive,’ at least dogmatism has been abandoned. 
The judiciary is sincerely trying to establish its own authority in the governmental structure. 
The German judges are successfully enlarging their discretion by their emphasis on reason- 
ableness in reviewing legislation and by invoking principles beyond the text of the consti- 
tution to protect individual rights. To contend, under these conditions, that the Bonn 
Constitution was framed primarily for the purposes of foreign policy simply does not fit 
the facts.‘ The actual application of the Basic Law has been such that it cannot be said that 
the Bill of Rights is only declaratory. 

The questions that remain are those of the future, for it may be that judicial discretion 
has been inflated over the limits of the powers conferred to the judiciary by public opinion. 
Liberty is, after all, not merely a question of law. Legal remedies may help to perform an 
educational function—as the Verfassungsbeschwerde in Germany probably does. They 
cannot guarantee the continuous support of the public to a court which is—along with the 
protection of fundamental rights—entrusted with the making of fundamental political 
decisions. Let us not forget that the judicial system of the first republic collapsed, not in 
the protection of individual rights, but in the attempt to perform the function of an arbiter 
among more powerful constitutional factors. 


? 2 BVGE 380 (1 July 1953). 

? With this decision the Rule of Law has become somewhat of an all-embracing concept, 
akin to the substantive due process interpretation of the American Supreme Court, and 
probably also inspired by it. The same tendency has appeared in decisions of provincial 
Courts, going so far as to invalidate clauses in the Bavaria and Hesse constitutions. For a 
theoretical discussion see René Marcic, ‘Das iiberpositive Recht im Bonner Grundgesetz’, 
Juristische Blatter, vol. 74 (Feb. 1952), pp. 49 ff. 

> For the view of a positivist actually drawn into a most defensive position, see Erwin 
Riezler, ‘Der Totgesagte Positivismus’, in Festschrift Fritz Schulz (Weimar, Bohlaus, 1951), 
vol. ii, pp. 330-44. 

* Cf. Hans Simons, ‘The Bonn Constitution and its Government’ in Hans Morgenthau 
(ed.), Germany and the Future of Europe (Chicago University Press, 1951), pp. 76-88. 
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THE UTOPIA OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION! 


J. D. B. MILLER 


University College, Leicester 


SOREL considered that there were two kinds of idea that embodied the expectation of 
political achievement, the Myth and the Utopia. Once divorced from his preoccupation with 
socialism and the general strike, they may usefully be employed as means of analysis of 
political aims. Sorel drew his conception of the Myth from the observation that ‘men who 
are participating in a great social movement always picture their coming action as a battle 
in which their cause is certain to triumph’:? these constructions he called Myths, and added 
the warning that ‘they must be taken as a whole, as historical forces, and we should be 
especially careful not to make any comparison between accomplished fact and the picture 
people had formed for themselves before action’.» Myths were not ‘descriptions of things, 
but expressions of a determination to act’. Utopias, on the other hand, were intellectual 
products, ‘the work of theorists who, after observing and discussing the known facts, seek 
to establish a model . . . a construction which can be taken to pieces, and certain parts of it 
have been shaped in such a way that they can (with a few alterations by way of adjustment) 
be fitted into approaching legislation’.’ The vital differences between the two, in Sorel’s 
eyes, were that, first, a Myth could not be refuted while a Utopia could; and, second, that 
Myths were deeply and passionately felt, while Utopias were held more superficially. Myths 
could prove irresistible because of the power of belief behind them; Utopias were politi- 
cians’ constructs, easily thrown aside in favour of others. 

The two categories are readily applicable to the idea of Imperial Federation, which for 
many years was held by various influential persons to be self-evident truth, and which, 
nevertheless, made no headway as practical politics. The exponents of Imperial Federation 
usually wrote as if the idea possessed the quality of Myth, being deeply and passionately 
felt by the citizens of Britain and her colonies; yet in fact it proved to be the least effective 
of Utopias, argued about at immense length, changing constantly in form as one group of 
reformists after another attempted to push it into a shape which would prove acceptable 
both in Britain and beyond the seas. Far from being incapable of refutation, Imperial 
Federation was convincingly denied from at least half a dozen standpoints; yet those who 
believed in it continued to discuss it as if it required no argument and needed only to be 
stated to be received with unanimous approval. Something of this attitude still lingers in 
the Beaverbrook press: those who refuse to unchain the Crusader must be blind or 
malignant. 

The fact that Imperial Federation was a politicians’ movement with little popular feeling 
behind it was stated with considerable supporting evidence by Sir Charles Dilke in 1890. 
In Australia, he pointed out, ‘the references made to Imperial Federation by those of the 
leading men who are in favour of it are not taken up by popular feeling, and their authors 
are often looked upon as politicians of the past or ridiculed by the press for adherence to 
impracticable views’.® He reported a similar situation in Canada. But in New Zealand, he 


1 IMPERIAL FEDERATION; A STUDY OF NEW ZEALAND POLICY AND 
OPINION, 1880-1914. By KEITH SINCLAIR. (Commonwealth Papers, No. II. University of 
London. Athlone Press. Pp. 51. 4s. 6d.) 

2 Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (London, 1925), p. 22. 3 Ibid. 
+ 5 

p. 32. p. 33. 

° C. W. Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain (London, 1890), p. 636. 
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believed ‘the dominant opinion . . . has long been favourable to Imperial Federation’.' 
Now Dr. Keith Sinclair, of Auckland University College, has shown with considerable 
subtlety that Dilke was wrong, in that he over-estimated popular support for Imperial 
Federation, and did not realize the variety of views held about it by the politicians who 
supported it. Dr. Sinclair shows that while New Zealanders were not against it, they could 
not be said to be for it: their dominant attitude was apathy, and any difference between 
them and the Australians and Canadians was one of degree rather than kind. ‘In all the 
colonies the Imperial Federation movement seems to have been a stuffed shirt affair.’ And 
every stuffed shirt had his own ideas of what Imperial Federation was and what it might 
provide in the way of special advantage. They readily committed themselves to opinions 
which they described as federationist but which were regarded as heresies by the high 
priests of the movement in London. Ballance argued that Imperial Federation was already 
in being in the 1890’s; Sir George Grey rejected formal bonds in favour of ‘that kind of 
federation which rests on love and affection’. Seddon urged an ‘Imperial Council’ at the 
Conference of 1897 but was quite unable to say what the Council would do or how it would 
be constructed. Sir Joseph Ward came forward with a full-blooded federationist scheme at 
the Imperial Conference of 1911, but only because he had picked up a Round Table tract 
and had seen how such an attitude might strengthen his demand for a greater concentration 
of naval power in the Pacific: his followers at home were mystified, because he had said 
nothing about it there. Throughout these spasmodic manceuvres the New Zealand public 
remained ‘torpid’, refusing to join Imperial Federation Leagues and, through its M.P.s, 
emptying the House of Representatives whenever such matters were raised. New Zealanders 
were certainly ‘imperialists’, but they were ‘nationalists’ too: they saw no conflict between 
the two impulses, changing from one to the other as the impact of a particular situation 
stimulated a narrow or a widespread interest in them. Although New Zealanders’ sense of 
nationalism was weaker and far less strident than the same sense in Australia and Canada 
in the same period, Dr. Sinclair argues convincingly that it was growing. Lacking the same 
measure of social conflict which in the other two countries led to the development of 
national self-assertiveness, New Zealanders slowly became more conscious of their own 
special character. But there was no reason for becoming anti-British, no need to do more 
than kick against the pricks of Colonial Office delay. New Zealanders could be happily 
British while discovering their own special identity. But even they, the most consciously 
‘loyal’ of the overseas peoples of the Empire, did not feel any passionate conviction about 
the need to federate the Empire. Federation remained a typical Utopia. 

The man who tried hardest to turn it into a Myth was Lionel Curtis. When he returned 
from South Africa to organize the Round Table groups it was with a burning conviction 
that the idea must become a truth accepted by ‘the man who sets off every morning with 
his bag of tools and his breakfast wrapped in a handkerchief’. Indefatigably he laboured 
to convince people in Britain and the Dominions that federation was the only means of 
resolving the contradiction between a single foreign policy and autonomous national 
parliaments. In particular, he attempted (the times being favourable) to introduce that 
element of a coming battle which Sorel regarded as the dominant aspect of a Myth. In 
the face of growing German naval power in the 1900’s, the Round Table groups attempted 
to persuade the Dominion governments to accept a common Empire naval policy and to 
abandon or moderate the schemes for separate Dominion navies. Concern about German 
naval power directly stimulated Ward’s proposals in 1911. There was a battle to come, and 
Imperial Federation could unite all the British peoples in winning it. Surely all the elements 
of Myth were here. 

But the way Curtis went about his task of convincing people showed what elements of 
Utopia were present also. Curtis worked by secret and anonymous ways. He put no author’s 
name to his proposals, circulated them to groups of anonymous people, aimed at influencing 
‘leaders of opinion’ rather than opinion itself. If he believed that he was going to influence 





 Tbid., p. 640. 
2 Round Table Studies (sometimes known as ‘the Green Memoranda’), i. 141. 
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the man with his breakfast wrapped in a handkerchief, he went about it in an extraordinarily 
secretive way. His methods were, in fact, those of the politician constructing a Utopia, 
rather than those of the prophet proclaiming a Myth. Imperial Federation was a politicians’ 
artifact in Curtis’s hands, just as it had been in those of Parkin and Rosebery. It was 
something to be discussed amongst the clubmen and lawyers of Melbourne and Toronto, 
to be argued about at the Ralegh Club at Oxford and expounded in the editorial columns 
of The Times. Its form and emphasis could and did change under the pressure of such hard 
political facts as the British electorate’s refusal to entertain taxes on food. But even when 
the battle finally came in the shape of World War I, and the Dominions showed their 
support for Britain, Imperial Federation still failed to take on the characteristics of the 
Myth. And every year that followed made it a less likely outcome to the discussions which 
took place between the leaders of the Empire. In its place there appeared the Common- 
wealth, also a Utopia in Sorel’s sense, but one which corresponded more closely to the 
actual conditions of opinion and the vested interests of the several members. Politicians 
continued to shake their heads and say in private that Imperial Federation was a great ideal 
which unfortunately could not be attained; what they meant was that the Myth which they 
had assumed to exist had never done so. 

Imperial Federation as a proposal for the Empire as a whole corresponded to the appeals 
for ‘national unity’, ‘an end to party strife’, ‘opposition to sectional interests’, and other 
solidarist demands which are so frequently made in democracies, often with apparent 
temporary success but rarely with anything more. Just as the national interest is a chancy, 
elusive, intangible thing, changing all the time and requiring constant trial and error if the 
political system is even to approximate to it, so the common interest of the Empire at the 
turn of the century was something which men found hard to grasp once they tried to 
incorporate it in political forms. Undoubtedly there was a common interest, which mani- 
fested itself in 1914; but in the form in which it showed itself then it was temporary and 
hardly survived the war, and in the form in which it reappeared in the 1920's it needed new 
political arrangements (those which were incorporated in the Statute of Westminster) before 
it could accommodate itself. By the end of World War II it needed new arrangements again. 
This continual accommodation to circumstances and to changing opinion would have been 
impossible in a federation such as Parkin and Curtis, each in his own way, had visualized. 
To politicians looking for naval subsidies, guaranteed markets, and influence over foreign 
policy, the Utopia of Imperial Federation looked the sort of contrivance that would give 
them what they wanted in the short run, whatever its consequences in the long run. Perhaps 
the ordinary folk of the colonies, in their ‘apathy’, their ‘torpidity’, their inability to dis- 
tinguish clearly between ‘nationalism’ and ‘imperialism’, were showing that only a Myth 
could bring about such a large and permanent development, and that, when no Myth 
stirred them, it was better to wait and see what lay around the corners ahead. 











POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR LAWYERS 


A NOTE ON PROFESSOR MONTROSE’S ARTICLE! 


GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


PROFESSOR MONTROSE’s reflections on the state of political studies contain some 
vigorous thrusts and a palpable hit or two. He suspects us of two things—not knowing any 
legal theory, and breeding up positivists (even ‘shallow existentialists’, p. 219}—and I am 
not sure whether in the end we are found guilty, or merely dismissed with a caution about 
our future behaviour and readings lists. 

Under the head of innocence in legal theory, Professor Montrose is probably right. It is 
not easy, at any rate at present, to find many political scientists with an interest in those 
parts of jurisprudence which touch most closely on the accepted concerns of the political 
scientist. There is clearly an advantage in having a formal constitution if you want cross- 
fertilization between the political theorist and the academic lawyer.? A glance at the 
members of the Political Studies Association teaching in British Universities shows that 
they are historians, psephologists, political theorists, students of international relations, of 
political parties, of local government. They are (as a rough approximation) not noticeably 
interested in public law, in sociology of a legal kind, or in legal philosophy. This is not by 
any means a case of straight neglect. There is a sense in which, as the foreign student 
mentioned by Professor Montrose found out, legal philosophy in this country does not 
exist, and it has not been found necessary to invent it. Academic lawyers by and large have 
trodden an analytic path within the confines of their discipline and have not been eager to 
publicize more general notions. It is possible, therefore, for both Professors Rees and 
Montrose to claim the discussion of such topics as ‘state’, ‘law’, ‘sovereignty’, and ‘rights’ 
as belonging to political theory and jurisprudence respectively. It can hardly be denied 
they have become in recent times in this country the philosophers’ preserve (if anybody’s). 
Nor can it be denied that the type of philosophy in question is one that has followed a 
deflationary policy towards traditional theories of a general kind which could be regarded 
as either jurisprudential doctrines or forms of political philosophy. Between this approach 
and the exposition of legal philosophy as it has been practised in Europe and (in a different 
way) in the United States there has been almost no contact whatsoever.’ That the workaday 
political scientist has been dangerously influenced by the former rather than the latter 
movement is, I think, precisely the burden of Professor Montrose’s complaint. 

His thesis, however, that a return to ways of thinking associated with natural law 
doctrines is in the air, must attract comment for two reasons. First: it seems to embody 
an interpretation of what may be identified as ‘linguistic’ methods in political theory, of a 
kind which Professor Rees’s original article was designed to avert.* Secondly: it seems 
typical of a form of legal skirmishing against ‘positivist’ doctrines of which there have been 


? ‘Legal Theory for Politicians and Sociologists’, Political Studies, vol. iii, no. 3, p. 211. 

2 American political scientists have, of course, devoted as much time to the study of the 
informal aspects of the political process as anybody; but the answer to the question, who is 
to call himself a political scientist and who a constitutional lawyer, is less obvious in the 
United States or Australia than in this country. 

3 Though there is a linguistic movement in Italy in both jurisprudence and philosophy. 
Ryle’s Concept of Mind was recently translated into Italian. 

* J.C. Rees, ‘The Limitations of Political Theory’, Political Studies, vol. ii, no. 3, p. 242. 
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several recent examples. Four arguments are presented as illustrative of the return to older 
theories in a modern ‘relativist’ dress. Semanticize as we will, it is implied, reasonableness 
and natural law keep on breaking in. Reduced to their bare bones the arguments are: 

1. To admit that it is possible to give reasons for obeying any law, is to admit that there 
are principles in the light of which positive law can be appraised. This is to invoke the 
age-old concept of justice, to distinguish laws which should, from laws which should not, 
be obeyed; and ‘We have returned to natural law’. 

2. Criticism of natural law on grounds of ‘vagueness’ cannot be supported. Modern 
exponents agree that its principles cannot be applied mechanically to actual circumstances. 
But all principles of a general kind involve ‘uncertainty’ and raise problems of decision. 
So there is on these grounds nothing to choose between natural and positive law. 

3. Given a legal rule, a decision as to whether any given set of facts shall count as an 
instance of those envisaged in general terms by the rule may be taken without regard to 
the purpose of the rule but simply by considering ‘definitions’ and ‘concepts’. But it is 
better to pay some attention to the policies involved in making the rule. To do this is to 
raise discussion ‘to the level of natural law’. 

4. Some jurists have held that the application of legal rules is on a ‘realist’ view merely 
an elaborately screened rationalization of judicial prejudices. But a legal system cannot be 
just this. It must imply a rational application of rules historically developed. Natural law 
theories are rationally and historically developed. Therefore to condemn them is to condemn 
every civilized legal system. 

If to believe in natural law is to believe that there are reasons for obeying laws, that no 
general principles can be automatically applied, that statutes should be interpreted in the 
light of policy, and that the judicial process involves a rational application of legal prin- 
ciples, there could be little to choose between natural law with a ‘realist empirical basis’ 
and any recognizable brand of legal positivism. If the ‘flooding full tide’ of natural law 
were impelled by and rested on these principles, Canutes would be hard to find. But clearly 
none of the arguments summarized above has anything to do with the propositions that 
jurists of today support natural law based on ‘a scientific appreciation of human nature’ 
(p. 219), that ‘morality calls for fidelity to the laws of biology’ (cited from Rommen), or 
that ‘the source of the binding character of natural law principles’ is to be found ‘in the 
realm of sociology’ (p. 218). Whatever there is to be said for or against these contentions, 
it is difficult to see in what way they follow from or are made plausible by a recognition of 
the fact that rules of law (or politics or social etiquette) require application, and that the 
judicial process does not work in slide-rule fashion. 

This is not the occasion to argue the substantive questions involved in rejections of legal 
positivism in its various senses,” but rather to make the point that some recent writing has 
in fact failed to maintain a consistent level of clarity in separating out things which are 
mixed up together but which raise distinguishable issues. Dr. A. L. Goodhart’s otherwise 
admirable English Law and the Moral Law,’ for example, seems to manceuvre uneasily 


1 There is some vagueness about vagueness here. The ‘uncertainty’ of extrapolation (the 
‘unsolved problem of the proof of induction’, p. 215) has little to do with the sense in which 
possible applications of a rule are ‘uncertain’ until decided (‘unpredictable’?, ‘not 
automatic’?). To say that natural and positive law share a similar predicament because 
they both involve decision is to do no more than say that they both involve rules. From 
this nothing follows as to whether moral considerations are or are not appealed to in 
applying any particular rule or in deciding in general whether to adopt that rule rather 
than another. 

2 Positivism is sometimes attacked as a doctrine hostile to natural law, sometimes as a 
belief that the analysis and appraisal of legal institutions should be clearly separated, and 
sometimes as a theory that definition of ‘law’ need contain no reference to any moral 
element. The association of the two latter positions with Austin and the association of 
Austin with a particular juristic method (analytic as opposed to historical or sociological 
jurisprudence) have provoked an unfortunate bundling together of the adjectives ‘analytical’, 
‘positivist’, and ‘Austinian’. 

3 The Hamlyn Lectures for 1952. 
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back and forth between arguments about (a) definition of law, (b) the purposes of law, 
(c) criteria for evaluating law, (d) grounds of obligation, and (e) motives for obedience to 
law. (In a footnote! motives for compliance are distinguished from grounds of obligation, 
but the grounds supplied—the general feeling of ‘obligatoriness’, reverence for established 
authority, and the desire to avoid anarchy, all seem to be feelings or motives logically 
comparable with fear or indolence, which are not grounds at all.) 

The ‘relationship between law and morals’ is itself a blanket phrase? under cover of which 
from time to time an unmistakable but confused chance medley can be observed. Is it a 
contradiction to say on the one hand that ‘. . . the moral sense is one of the dominant forces 
not merely in establishing the efficacy of law, but also in its very existence’* and on the 
other hand that ‘. . . Law is not necessarily either reasonable or moral . . . these ideals are 
not a necessary part of our conception of law’?* One just does not know, unless sharper 
distinctions are made between such phrases as ‘the part played by the moral sense’, ‘the 
moral element in’, ‘the influence of morality on’, and the like. 

The ‘purity of law’ and the ‘separation of law and morals’ are similarly phrases used with 
something approaching recklessness on both sides of the debate. In a recent article’ which 
(like Professor Montrose’s) sets out to demonstrate that ‘neither in abstract theory nor in 
practice is it possible to separate law from social and ethical considerations’,® at least ten 
different senses are discernible in which ‘separation’ or ‘purity’ may be understood and 
which are not clearly distinguished. These may be characterized as involving the questions: 
(1) Whether a ‘pure’ common element can be abstracted from legal systems, which is not 
dependent upon the particular conditions obtaining in each. (2) Whether the jurist’s concern 
should be the mere structure of a legal system or systems, rather than its content. (3) Whether 
‘non-juristic’ elements such as liberty or reasonableness should be included in the definition 
of law. (4) Whether legal concepts can be satisfactorily analysed without reference to their 
social context and purpose. (5) Whether the choice involved in the application of rules 
implies the making of a value judgement or a recourse to ethical principles. (6) Whether the 
legislative process is influenced by ethical ideas. (7) Whether terms such as ‘reasonable’ or 
‘negligent’ retain in legal usage any of the moral connotations of ordinary language. 
(8) Whether any legal rules are morally indifferent or conventional. (9) Whether nineteenth- 
century analytical jurisprudence was as a matter of fact connected with a particular type 
of moral theory. (10) Whether there is any general and necessary connexion between an 
‘analytic’ approach and a rejection of natural law or the holding of any particular theory 
about the nature of moral judgements. This list could probably be extended.’ 

Looking at these questions, one wonders whether Professor Montrose’s final suggestion 
that political science should concern itself with ‘power’ and jurisprudence with ‘right’ is 
even imaginable. Which questions belong in which pigeon-hole? And is there not some 
danger that talk of this kind may give a semblance of justification to the attacks on the 
‘duality’® of the natural and normative ‘realms’ to be found in the writings of the modern 
‘realist’ jurists. Here the insistence on a ‘factual’ approach to law of the Scandinavian school 
has produced in some ways some even-odder obscurities than anything to be found in the 


© $955 ed., p. 21. 

This note was written before Professor H. L. A. Hart’s paper on ‘Law and Morals’ was 
read to the 1956 Conference of the Political Studies Association, and much of what was 
said on that occasion would be relevant here. It may be remembered that Professor Hart 
urged the ‘logical separation of law and morals’ whilst conceding two subsidiary proposi- 
tions: (1) that morality has influenced law-making; (2) that a legal system might make 
conformity with moral rules a condition of the validity of a legal rule. 


> English Law and the Moral Law, p. 28. ‘ Ibid., p. 5. 
° A. G. Chloros: ‘Some Aspects of the Social and Ethical Element in Analytical Jurispru- 
dence’, 67 Juridical Review, 79 (1955). § At p. 79. 


7 Cf., for example, the questions distinguished by Richard Wollheim in ‘The Nature of 
Law’, Political Studies, vol. ii, no. 2, p. 128. 

® e.g. Alf Ross’s Towards a Realistic Jurisprudence (1946) (subtitled ‘A Criticism of the 
Dualism in Law’), and Karl Olivecrona’s Law as Fact (1939). 
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anti-positivist redoubts. The proposal to ‘expel ethical ideas from an approach to law’, 
and to have no truck with ‘abstract externally derived concepts’,' rests on a doctrine which 
proceeds by curious leaps and bounds. It is clearly stated by Olivecrona and Lundstedt.? 
As a scientific discipline the study of law cannot concern itself with ends. ‘We like an end 
or we don’t. We strive for it. We are uninterested. We strive against it. That is all.’> The 
rest is silence and psychology. From here it is argued that since legal phenomena are 
located in the world of time and space, and of cause and effect, any theory which sees in 
the binding force of law anything but a causal and psychological connexion is erecting an 
‘ideological superstructure on objective reality’* What is interesting from tue point of 
view of terminology is that this makes Kelsen, the apostle of the pure theory of law, into 
an anti-positivist who has dabbled in a normative world and attempted to ‘lift law above 
the stream of social facts’. 

So far one crumb of comfort which political and legal theorists in this country might 
have gleaned has been their complete freedom from involvement in this type of argument. 
The attention given by British philosophers to prescriptive language in its moral context 
has had a good deal to do with this. What is surprising is that until recently the effect of 
this preoccupation on jurisprudence has been so small.° There is a clear opportunity here 
for students with interests in both politics and law (whatever they call themselves) to bring 
a greater clarity into the ‘characteristic’ language of legal theory. Nothing, though, is made 
very much clearer or easier by beginning to wonder about what shall count as jurisprudence: 
and what as political science. (We might, having been tempted into staking out two separate 
jurisdictions, perhaps find ourselves compelled to set up Professors Rees and Montrose (say) 
to function as a kind of inter-disciplinary tribunal des conflits.) 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE’ 


WILFRID HARRISON 
Queen's College, Oxford 


THE Brookings Lectures were inaugurated in 1954 to foster research in the social sciences. 
The first series dealt with Economics and Public Policy. In this second series, given in 1955, 
eight political scientists ‘were asked to review certain of the newer contributions of interest 
to social scientists in the Washington area’. The eight political scientists are generally well 
known in this country: they are Stephen K. Bailey, Herbert A. Simon, Robert A. Dahl, 
Richard C. Snyder, Alfred de Grazia, Malcolm Moos, Paul T. David, and David B. Truman. 


’ G. B. J. Hughes, Jurisprudence (1955), p. 37. 

2 See ‘Law and Justice’ in Interpretations of Modern Legal Philosophy (1947), p. 450. 

> Olivecrona, op. cit., p. 549. 

* Ibid. 

° Hughes, op. cit., p. 81. ‘Kelsen can never deserve the title of positivist.’ Austin, however, 
is on the right side of the pale presumably because his ‘habitual obedience’ is both ‘factual’ 
and ‘causal’. 

° Professor H. L. A. Hart’s ‘Definition and Theory in Jurisprudence’, 70 L.Q.R. 37, is an 
outstanding example of the type of interest which logicians and moral philosophers might 
have been expected to have in legal concepts, but have not in fact on the whole displayed. 

7 RESEARCH FRONTIERS IN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT (Brookings Lec- 
tures, 1955). By STEPHEN K. BAILEY and others. (The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Pp. vii+240. $2.75.) 
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As might be expected, each one of this team has some interesting light to throw on recent 
trends in American political science, and the book as a whole should therefore be of interest 
to those students of politics here who like to stop from time to time to ask themselves what 
they are about. (A colleague recently suggested to me that there are ‘two kinds of people 
who study politics—those who realize that it is a queer subject, and those who don’t’. This 
is a book for the second group.) 

One danger, of course, in asking oneself what one is about, is that sundry authorities 
may step in and tell one, forcibly and alarmingly, what one ought to be about. In this 
country our main mentors seem to be historians. Across the Atlantic mentors tend more 
frequently to come from, or to dabble in, ‘the social sciences’; and some of what they have 
had to say has been repugnant—depressingly narrow, frighteningly naive, frighteningly 
arrogant, or just irritatingly verbose. A pleasing feature of the present work, however, is a 
certain quality (a little surprising in view of its title) of breadth and maturity that might 
make even an English opponent of ‘political science’ conceive that this ‘discipline’ might 
yet be numbered among the humanities. 

The one outstanding, and slightly hair-raising, exception to this is Richard C. Snyder on 
‘Game Theory and the Analysis of Political Behavior’. This is a fairly lucid account for the 
amateur of this relatively new approach; and it has useful references to the general literature 
of the subject. It seems to me, however, to be particularly worth reading because it appears 
to indicate pretty clearly the probably very sharply limited applicability of games theory 
in politics. Professor Snyder emphasizes that the games theorist is concerned with the prob- 
lem of framing reasonable policies, and that the theory of games of strategy assists neither 
by indicating ends nor by indicating strategies, but in connexion with the selection of the 
most effective strategies in a given range. But he considers that the application of the theory, 
which has so far been confined mainly to economics and warfare, could be extended to } 
various fields of politics besides that in which it has so far been most familiar—voting in 
small committees: it could, he thinks, be applied to problems concerning the stability of =| 
groups, to any questions involving the allocation of scarce resources (to, for instance, the | 
problem of how a local political party might best deploy a limited number of canvassers); | 
it could also be applied to the kind of bargaining that may be involved between President 
and Congress over the passage of a bill; and it could be applied to international bargaining. 

But what it comes to in fact is that the theory can be applied to behaviour which attempts 
to meet its conditions—that is, to behaviour that aims at rationality in the literal sense of 
rational calculation; to behaviour, indeed, that is designed to produce decisions in the least 
costly way by resting on an appropriate mathematical analysis; and this, as Professor Snyder 
says, involves first, that the problems facing the decision-taker shall be clearly enough 
defined to permit of the various alternative strategies being properly listed; and second, that 
the relevant values and probabilities shall be able to be measured. When the position is put 
thus, the limited applicability of the technique seems to become apparent; for while the 
required conditions may be present in certain very simple cases, such as the famous small 
committee which is concerned with a few discrete alternatives in a single issue, they do not 
seem very likely to be easy to realize in much more complex situations; and the greater the 
complexity becomes, the greater must this difficulty become. 

It is only fair to Professor Snyder to point out that he himself agrees that ‘Not all 
interesting and significant political situations are game situations.’ But this could be a 
serious understatement; because not only are few political situations likely to admit of the 
precision in formulation and specification that he requires, but (and this, I think, his 
approach tends to conceal) by no means all are conflict situations. Even on the small com- 
mittee the good chairman often handles the minute-to-minute business in such a way as to 
avoid putting questions to the vote. In other words, for some people, at least, and at least 
some of the time, political activity is co-operative; and I wonder whether it is not a danger 
of the games theory approach that it may tend to encourage a view of politics which 
exaggerates the role in that field not only of conflict but of intransigent conflict. 

I also wonder whether it is not a further danger of this approach (which, after all, con- 
centrates upon rational decision-taking) that it may tend to introduce a degree of rationalism 
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into political thinking. Professor Snyder sees that there are liable in practice to be impedi- 
ments in the way of putting his technique to work because of the vagueness with which 
politicians are apt to frame their policies. But his reaction to this consideration is to claim 
that at least one advantage that would accrue from a move by politicians to utilize games 
theory (or, more probably, the services of games theorists) is that it would force them to 
formulate their policies more precisely. It was at this point in his exposition that I realized 
the full force of a remark that he had made earlier—Game theory requires thinking about 
politics in somewhat different ways.’ It does indeed; for who wants politicians to be more 
precise, unless, perhaps, the games theorist who cannot get to work on their policies unless 
they are more precise? But if games theorists want politics to be conducted for the benefit 
of games theory then they must form a party to this end; and until they have done so and 
have been successful we should, mercifully, retain the benefits of imprecision and such 
well-tried recipes as masterly inactivity and non-committal experiment. As H. A. Simon 
says in his contribution to this book: ‘In human problem solving not only do we search for 
alternatives among which to choose, not only do we search for the consequences that will 
follow on these alternatives, but we search for the problems themselves.’ 1 do not suggest 
that Professor Snyder is unaware of this; but I think he is inclined to underestimate the 
extent of the political territory to which it applies. 

There is less cause for alarm, indeed there is cause for mild optimism, in the rest of the 
book. Many of the contributions are on particular points. Malcolm Moos and Paul T. David, 
who were General Editors of the big study of Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952, are 
again concerned here with specific problems in American politics; respectively, ‘New Light 
on the Nominating Process’ and ‘Comparative State Politics and the Problem of Party 
Alignment’. (An interesting point that emerges here is how relatively little comparative 
work on American state government has yet been done.) Some of the other writers touch 
on particular questions of a more theoretical interest. In ‘Hierarchy, Democracy and 
Bargaining in Politics’ Robert A. Dahl conducts a very useful and interesting discussion 
of how the difficulties of investigating power, political participation, personality and pre- 
disposition, and the problems of the policy-maker, act as impediments to the construction 
of scientific models of democracy, hierarchy, and bargaining. In ‘Research on Voters and 
Elections’, Alfred de Grazia maps out divisions of this field into the relations of politicians 
to opinion; the identification of voters with groups, ideas, or people; how the voter perceives 
the world of politics; the voter’s preferences among issues; his persuasibility; the level of 
political information and activity. David Truman discusses the divergence in behavioural 
theory between sets of propositions ‘rather narrowly concerned with individual behavior 
or with action in small face-to-face groups’ or ‘aimed at an inclusive explanation of a 
wider range of action not specifically relevant to any particular institutional context’; and 
he also discusses the newer interpretations in political science of what is entailed by the 
search for regularities, for conceptual tools, and for data. And in addition, he, and also 
Simon and de Grazia, have some interesting comments on the various actual research 
techniques that have been developing in America. 

The remaining essays touch on a number of points of general interest in regard to the 
approach and methods of the political scientist; and here it is heartening to see that there 
is some consensus in the view that it is an error to suppose that ‘informal’ approaches can 
entirely oust ‘formal’. In ‘Research in Organisation Theory’, Herbert Simon once again 
draws attention to the rediscovery of the ‘human relations’ of ‘administrative man’; but he 
adds—'This particular pendulum has behaved like most pendulums—it has swung too far’: 
there is, he holds, some danger that we may lose sight of the intended rationality of 
behaviour in administrative organizations and the importance of the influence of the 
structure of such organizations on the process of decision. Again, David B. Truman seems 
to show awareness of some of the difficulties recently raised in these pages by Professor 
Mackenzie.' In ‘The Impact on Political Science of the Revolution in the Behavioral 
Sciences’ he points out how, during the past quarter of a century, there has been a ‘shift 


1 Vol. iii, no. 3, p. 246. 
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in the center of gravity within the social sciences towards the behavioral sciences’, but 
he considers that the ‘latter-day rebels’ who ‘have mostly rallied around the banner of 
“political behavior” to do battle with the “institutionalists”’ have too often ‘unwisely and 
impetuously consigned to oblivion the work of their predecessors’. The business of the 
political scientist, he maintains, continues to be ‘to analyse and explain the institutions and 
processes of government’.’ Then Stephen K. Bailey in ‘New Research Functions of Interest 
to Legislators and Administrators’ sounds an even more ‘old-fashioned’ note. He finas four 
main ‘schools of emphasis and approach’ which differ but overlap, and all of which are 
necessary—historical, institutional, behavioral, and philosophical’. Increased emphasis on 
behaviour is as indubitable as is philosophical inadequacy, but the evidence alone of the 
turn to ‘case-studies’ would show the continued appreciation of the historical approach, and 
there is now ‘a swing back—or a swing forward’ to the realization that ‘formal structures 
and informal human behavior interact’—With this we seem to find ourselves once again 
on these shores and, like the schoolmistress who has never stopped teaching the alphabet 
and the multiplication tables, to have become progressive by dint of remaining conservative. 


1 After so much sedulous avoidance of it, the return, in this sort of discourse, of the word 
‘government’ is much to be welcomed. On this, see my note in Occidente, vol. xl, no. 3, 
‘Understanding Politics’, at pp. 259-61. 
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THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


OVER seventy members and a dozen visitors from Australia, Canada, India, Japan, and 
the United States attended the sixth annual conference held in March at St. Hilda’s College, 
Oxford. At the business meeting the Committee for 1956-7 was elected as follows: D. N. 
Chester, W. Harrison, J. A. Hawgood, W. J. M. Mackenzie, J. C. Rees, P. A. Reynolds, 
W. A. Robson, K. B. Smellie, W. S. Steer, and P. Campbell (Secretary-Treasurer). The next 
conference will take place in Sheffield from Thursday afternoon to Saturday morning, 
28-30 March 1957. 


Basil Chubb has been appointed to a Readership at Trinity College, Dublin. Max Beloff 
has been elected to the Ford Fellowship in Comparative Politics at Nuffield College, Oxford, 
and H. G. Nicholas of New College has succeeded him as Reader in Comparative Institu- 
tions. W. Harrison has been elected to a Faculty Fellowship at Nuffield College. Neil Elder 
has been appointed to a lecturership at Dundee. 


MEMBERSHIP, APRIL 1956 


The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. III, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Belfast London Cambridge 

R. J. Lawrence H. B. Acton P. N.S. Mansergh 
L. B. Schapiro 
Other Members 
G. H. L. Le May 


(Johannesburg) 
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HISTORY IN A CHANGING WORLD. By GEOFFREY BARRA- 
CLOUGH. (Blackwell. Pp. viii+246. 18s.) 


Professor Barraclough’s book contains a variety of essays concerned with revisions of 
historical interpretations. To a large extent these suggest adjustments of conceptions of a 
‘European tradition’, particularly conceptions of the medieval part of this, and generally 
conceptions that have, in the author’s opinion, depended too exclusively upon Western 
viewpoints. 

The book interested me, however, by reason of what it had to say about the historian’s 
trade. I am very frequently told that to speak of political studies is just another way of 
speaking of historical studies, that ‘politics can only be understood in an historical context’, 
or that ‘there is no fruitful approach to politics except through history’. It is therefore 
important to consider what historical studies, historical contexts, and, indeed, history itself, 
are. What an historian says they are should be of assistance here; but I find Professor 
Barraclough’s views odd. 

He considers that it is the historian’s duty as a citizen to tell us, as he puts it in the last 
essay, “What It Is All About’. This seems odd in at least two ways. First, why should the 
historian’s citizenship have to come out in his history? Could he not, perhaps, make himself 
useful in other ways, for instance, as a local councillor? Second, if, as Professor Barra- 
clough tells us in another place (p. 25) ‘there are many things which history alone cannot 
explain’ then it seems unfair to maintain that ‘the failure of the historian to provide an 
interpretation of history, to say what it is all about’ is ‘another example of the notorious 
“trahison des clercs”’. 

But there are further difficulties. Professor Barraclough tells us that an older historicism 
which dodged moral issues and emphasized time and place was all right for a period of 
‘advance, security, quiet enjoyment’, but will not do now in this time of ‘defeat and collapse’ 
(pp. 3-4). Yet he apparently considers we should retain something of its outlook, because 
we are to look for a history that is relevant to this new time and wider space. Indeed, this 
is something we do not seem to be able to avoid doing, because—‘All history, however 
apparently disinterested, springs from some present need’ (p. 13). This seems very likely, 
if we take it in a simple way: the present need involved, for instance, could be that of earning 
a living. However, I do not think that this is how Professor Barraclough takes it, for he 
says (p. 23): “We seek, in the end, to know “what really happened” in order to assess its 
bearing and meaning for us.’ Here is something definite and fairly extreme; but elsewhere 
(p. 19) there is a more moderate formulation: ‘No doubt we do not study the past for any 
relevance it may have to the present’ but this is no reason why we should neglect to make 
plain—acknowledging always the limits within which we work—the bearing of specialized 
research and the impact of historical investigation on current conceptions.’ Perhaps, then, 
we can study the past ‘for its own sake’ but draw some lessons for the present from this 
exercise? —-No—because (p. 22) ‘we do not know, and can never know, what things were 
considered important in the past’; and, further, those who criticize earlier historians for 
selecting what they thought important in the past simply do so on the basis of what they 
in turn (because of their current interests) deem important. 

We evidently conclude, then, that (1) we need an interpretation of the past in order to 
understand the present; but simultaneously (2) what we deem important in the present 
(independently of (1)?) is bound to be our guide to ‘the past’. At the same time, as mentioned 


1 My italics. 
Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2 (1956, 206-20). 
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above, (3) this interpretation, ‘history’, does not tell us everything; indeed, as we are told 
elsewhere, (4) one of the special needs of the historian today is to realize the importance of 
‘the impact of the fortuitous and the unforeseen, of the new, the dynamic and the revolu- 
tionary, which break through . . . untrammelled by the past,’ at every great turning point 
in human history’ (p. 5). 

What kind of conclusion this is I do not know, but one aspect of this discussion strikes 
me forcibly, that while a great deal of emphasis is placed on the notion that the historian 
should have much to teach other people, it does not seem to be suggested that he might have 
anything much to learn from other people. 


Queen’s College, Oxford WILFRID HARRISON 


STUDIES IN CLASS STRUCTURE. By G. D. H. COLE. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. Pp. 195. 21s.) 


Five articles composed for particular occasions—four previously published—are here 
collected with an introductory essay. The resulting volume, unfortunately, is extremely 
repetitious—and, one notices, would have been impossibly so but for the inclusion of a 
long essay (on British ‘élites’) less directly concerned with social class than the other studies. 
In his introductory essay Professor Cole commits himself to speaking of ‘social class’ in 
terms of ‘status’—so that a ‘social class’ is merely an aggregate of persons of similar ‘social 
status’, and, as Professor Cole puts it, the ‘statistician of social class’ has to decide 
‘arbitrarily’ how many such ‘classes’ he will have. This being substantially the conception— 
or perhaps one should say the meaning—of ‘social class’ involved in the Registrar-General’s 
well-known grading scheme, Professor Cole has assumed (essay VI) that the results of the 
application of this scheme in the 1951 Census returns ought to illuminate ‘British class- 
structure’. In shuffling these results, however, he finds reasons for thinking that the assess- 
ments of relative ‘skill’, by which the allocations of occupational groups are largely guided, 
are erratic. This may be; but it is surprising that, as this whole essay implies, a mere correct 
grading of the population (not to dispute the acceptability of this idea) should represent for 
Professor Cole the sort of knowledge about ‘class-structure’ that he seeks. 

Yet, despite the emphasis, in these and other essays, on the ‘grade’ sense of ‘social class’, 
Professor Cole continues through this volume to refer to ‘the working class’, an entity the 
‘reality’ of which (cf. p. 9) is evidently demonstrated to him by the existence of a Trade 
Union movement, not by the Census tables; his distinction between the concept ‘bourgeoisie’ 
and the concept ‘middle class’ (essay IV) practically amounts to a distinction between two 
senses of ‘social class’; and, in short, numerous passages point, if obscurely, to another 
meaning of ‘social class’; but the gap between this and the ‘grade’ sense of the phrase goes 
unrecognized and unbridged. It seems remarkable also that Professor Cole, who frequently 
refers to Marxist views, should fail to consider the relevance thereto of the ‘grade’ sense 
of ‘social class’. On the whole the conceptual preparations for these studies have been 
incomplete. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne J. M. BROWN 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS IN THE BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT. By Pp. A. BROMHEAD. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 216. 25s.) 


Dr. Bromhead is to be congratulated on a highly competent book, lucid in style and 
arrangement, on an important subject. The problem raised derives from two conflicting 
principles: 


1 Which ‘past’ is this? 
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1, Legislative initiative in Britain normally resides with the Government. and not with 
the House of Commons. It is alien to the British conception of responsible government 
that important and complex issues should be settled on the basis of referenda or free votes 
of the House (indirect referenda) (p. 74). (A valuable chapter on the role of associations 
and Royal Commissions in Bill-making shows at what a disadvantage a private Member 
is compared with the Government in this respect.) 

2. Certain subject-matter is deemed to be unsuited to form the basis of Government 
Bills, because the decisions of principle involved cut deep into personal conviction but 
across the general party divisions arising out of the normal problems of administration 
(p. 144). 

This dilemma is resolved by normal reliance upon the Party Whips for Party measures 
introduced by Government spokesmen, but with restricted permission in the shape of 
private Members’ Fridays for some Bills, introduced by private Members, to be the subject 
of free votes. No difficulty arises from this dualism so long as there is no conflict between 
the will of the House and the will of the Government in the case of private Members’ 
Bills. Bromhead, writing unfortunately before Mr. Silverman’s Death Penalty (Abolition) 
Bill of 1956, implies that there is no need to take this eventuality seriously into account 
since (a) ‘No Bill has been passed into law against the declared wishes of the Government 
for half a century ...’ (p. 102 n.); (b) We have to go back to 1919 to find the Government 
resorting in vain to the Whips to defeat the 3rd Reading of a private Members’ Bill 
(Women’s Emancipation Bill) (p. 105); (c) a free vote of the House ‘is unlikely in the future 
to be considered competent to make the final decisions in this field [hanging]’ (p. 147). 
Bromhead therefore (correctly on his assumptions) discusses private Members’ Bills in the 
limited context of their pragmatic justification as instruments of parliamentary efficiency. 
He properly stresses the educative value of debating abortive Bills on interesting subjects, 
their importance as a safety valve for frustrated M.P.s, and above all the freedom from the 
strait jacket of Party control. But could not all these advantages be secured (though perhaps 
not as effectively) by private Members’ Motions? As to the purely legislative raison d’étre 
the author is hesitant. We have to reconcile his admission that the same results could be 
achieved ‘more expeditiously’ by giving the Government more time (p. 171) with the claim 
that there are some Bills with a good chance of passing whicii the Government cannot be 
expected to initiate for fear of incurring gratuitous political odium, but which it will not 
seek to block (pp. 172-3). 

This last point touches upon the fundamental issue of the relation of private Members’ 
Bills to the conception of responsible, democratic government. Is there not a danger that 
the institution may be used by Government as a convenient loophole through which 
responsibility which properly belongs to it may be shifted on to the shoulders of the House? 
In an evaluation of the institution of private Members’ Bills as it now stands, ought we not 
to consider the following questions? 

1. Is it desirable that the electorate should in effect be given the impression that the 
Government has so little faith in the maturity of the voters’ over-all political judgement 
that it dare not itself take responsibility for measures which may command a majority of 
the House but not the unanimity of its own Party? 

2. Is it desirable that when a gap appears between the will of the Commons and the 
opinion of the Government on a non-Party issue, the Government should be permitted to 
cloak the reality of its dilemma by appealing to the private Member to take responsibility 
and (possibly) hoping that the Lords will save the day, as in the instance of the ‘flapper’ 
vote in 1919? 

If Dr. Bromhead does not raise this issue directly, he has nevertheless given us an 
informative and stimulating book which deserves to be read by all students of politics, and 
is indispensable to students of parliamentary procedure. 


University of Bristol R. V. SAMPSON 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF WAR PRODUCTION. By J. pb. 
SCOTT and RICHARD HUGHES. (H.M.S.O. and Longmans Green. Pp. xii+ 
544. 37s. 6d.) 


This notable addition to the Civil History of the Second World War describes the develop- 
ment of the organization of six departments—Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, Ministry 
of Supply, Ministry of Aircraft Production, and Ministry of Production—in so far as that 
organization was concerned with the tremendous job of supplying the armed forces. It 
might more accurately have been called ‘The Search for an Acceptable Structure of Supply 
Administration’, for, as the authors point out, it is ‘essentially . . . the history of the build- 
up’. Rapid administrative experiment kept pace with rapid increase of production. Once 
relative stability of output was reached, the organizational framework suffered no further 
substantial change. 

History of organization over so short a period, when necessarily largely divorced, as here, 
from history of what the organization helped to achieve, makes none too easy reading. 
One is left with ungrudging admiration for the degree to which the authors have succeeded 
in reducing such uncompromising subject-matter to clear narrative, but no amount of 
clarity can prevent the brain from reeling before the immense detail of internal adminis- 
trative re-arrangement and before the seemingly endless parade of branches, committees, 
and officials. Indeed, one is left also with some doubts as to how useful such very detailed 
information might be to those whose melancholy task it is to plan the administration of 
supply in the changed conditions of a future war. 

But whatever mean doubts may be stimulated about the ultimate practical future useful- 
ness of so much painstaking effort, for the academic student of British Government this 
book contains much interesting constitutional as well as administrative information, and 
not too much reading between these officially sponsored lines is needed to appreciate such 
political factors as the impact of Lord Beaverbrook on the evolving supply organization. 
There are some eloquent chapters on that most fascinating of all Government departments 
and last survival of genuine ‘board’ administration in Whitehall—the Admiralty. Those 
chapters provide an almost unanswerable argument in favour of substituting ‘organism’ 
for ‘machine’ in administrative literature! Against the mystical complexities of Admiralty 
organization the Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production and even the sufficiently 
complicated co-ordinating committee system and the Ministry of Production appear to be 
simplicity itself. Yet the workmanlike chapters on these latter topics throw revealing light 
on the whole user/producer relationship; on the balance between ‘free’ and ‘controlled’ 
research; on the experience of having civil servants working alongside military men, 
industrialists and business men, and dons; on the problems and possibilities of regional 
organization; and last but not least on the strength of the doctrine of individual ministerial 
responsibility and the acute suspicion of any sort of ‘super’ Minister or department, even 
in the desperate circumstances of total war. 


Nuffield College, Oxford F. M. G. WILLSON 


THE CIVIL SERVICE: SOME HUMAN ASPECTS. By FRANK 
DUNNILL. (Allen and Unwin. Pp. vi+226. 18s.) 


Most of the books we have on the British Civil Service have been written by people who 
have mainly looked at the service from the outside. Mr. Dunnill belongs to the small but 
important minority who write from experience inside. (This is evident from general internal 
evidence and from his foreword; and it also seems not unlikely that he is the F. P. Dunnill 
whose essay on ‘Public Administration: A Personal Approach’ won the Haldane Essay 
Competition for 1953, and who then wrote as from the General Register Office.)' 


1 This essay was published in Public Administration, vol. xxxii, Spring 1954, p. 123. 
5540.4.2 P 
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Mr. Dunnill has produced a realistic and extremely readable account that should be 
compulsory reading for all undergraduate students of politics and from which many of their 
teachers should benefit. He makes his readers see the myth that ‘administrators make policy 
and executives do not’ for what it is; they are liable to be led by him to more sophisticated 
views than they have held before on training; and they may well be brought to understand 
how important has been the effect on the character of the service of promotion from the 
lower ranks. But not only so, they have made plain to them, as by few writers other than 
Mr. Balchin, how significant in the operation of the service are such phenomena as its all 
too frequently improvised accommodation and the social psychology and sociology of its 
typing pools and registries. 

Because he is thus realistic, Mr. Dunnill’s diagnosis is worth careful consideration, even 
if he may be thought to run a few themes too hard. He is largely concerned (as H. A. Simon 
might say) with the ‘internalization’ in the character of the civil servant of the ‘administra- 
tive structure’ within which he works. The ‘hinge of the service’ he finds, not implausibly, 
in the middle ranks where junior administrators and senior or relatively senior executives 
overlap. Below these ranges he sees chains of command, some of which are dangerously 
long, and great variation from one department to another in facing the problems of 
management that are involved. He is convinced that these problems can be tackled effec- 
tively only from the inside (and here I am sure he is right); and he believes that the essential 
tasks are to train and encourage the younger executives with a view to making them adminis- 
tratively minded and the younger administrative officers with a view to making them more 
aware of, and more sensible of responsibility for, matters of organization and methods. 

The practicability of these ideas depends, of course, upon the adequacy of his estimate 
of the calibre, or the potential calibre, of the people he is talking about. Others have 
different estimates. Only an elaborate empirical investigation could show who might be 
right. But even if it demonstrated that Mr. Dunnill was wrong the greater part of his general 
picture would stand and its educative value would remain. 


Queen's College, Oxford WILFRID HARRISON 


SIR ANTHONY EDEN, A BIOGRAPHY. By ALAN CAMPBELL- 
JOHNSON. (Robert Hale. Pp. 272. 18s.) 


Is there a contemporary candidate for the title ‘The Unknown Prime Minister’? Or is there 
no more behind the (pleasing) fagade which Sir Anthony Eden presents to the public than 
Mr. Campbell-Johnson reveals? Perhaps this book should be treated as little more than 
what the Americans call a ‘campaign biography’; if so, it is good of its kind. But could we 
not reasonably expect something rather more penetrating from the author of Mission with 
Mountbatten? Sir Anthony, after all, will soon be the ‘Father of the House of Commons’. 
(He has had 32 years of continuous parliamentary service; the present Father has had 33.) 
He has played a major part in almost all of the great events of the past 20 years. Many of 
the other chief actors have given their own accounts of those events and they have inevitably 
dealt in passing with the present Prime Minister’s role. Yet after Mr. Campbell-Johnson 
has reviewed all those sources and re-read, as it appears, all of Sir Anthony’s speeches and 
writings, he is able to add nothing at all to our understanding of the Prime Minister’s intel- 
lectual processes or his political motivation. One hoped at least for a realistic analysis of 
Sir Anthony’s attitude (aptly described at the time by Lady Violet Bonham-Carter as one 
of ‘tepid impartiality’) during the 18 months from his resignation as Foreign Secretary in 
February 1938 until the outbreak of war. 

Admirers of the Prime Minister will be pleased with this clear and well-ordered account 
of his career; but it contributes little or nothing of importance for students of politics. 


London School of Economics and Political Science R. T. MCKENZIE 
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PREJUDICE, WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION (Japanese-Ameri- 
can Evacuation and Resettlement, vol. III). By JacOBUS TENBROEK, 
EDWARD N. BARNHART, and FLOYD W. MATSON. (Cambridge University 
Press for University of California Press. Pp. xii+408. 37s. 6d.) 


This third volume was preceeded by The Spoilage (vol. 1) and The Salvage (vol. Il). Together 
they record, in painstaking and profusely documented detail, ‘the social history of a shock- 
ing episode in American life’, as the publishers themselves describe it. The 1,486 pages of 
the three volumes tell a melancholy story. Prejudice, War and the Constitution analyses the 
‘fundamental constitutional-political issues and the underlying historical facts which shed 
light upon them’. 

A long first chapter is devoted to the story of the creation of ‘the Japanese stereotype’ 
and it is clearly shown that ‘it was not created at Pearl Harbor; the basic agreements had 
been fixed before’; but anti-Japanese hysteria was fanned into public demands for action 
against West Coast Japanese residents by news from the Pacific. Thus Henry McLemore, a 
former sports reporter, wrote on 29 January, 1942, in the San Francisco Examiner: ‘I am 
for the immediate removal of every Japanese on the West Coast to a point deep in the 
interior. I don’t mean a nice part of the interior either. Herd ’em up, pack ’em off and give 
*em the inside room in the bad lands. Let ’em be pinched, hurt, hungry and dead up against 
it... .” Even California’s Attorney-General Earl Warren (now Chief Justice of the United 
States) declared on 2 February 1942: ‘It seems to me that it is quite significant that in this 
great state of ours we have had no fifth column activities and no sabotage reported. It 
looks very much to me as though it is a studied effort not to have any until zero hour 
arrives’—a statement not exactly calculated to damp down the hysteria. Quite soon after 
this that ineffable columnist Westbrook Pegler (another ex-sports reporter) was raising on 
16 February 1942 the nationally-syndicated cry of: ‘The Japanese in California should be 
under guard to the last man and woman right now, and to hell with habeas corpus... .’ 
Habeas corpus very quickly went to hell after this. 

At the beginning of March 1942 the Japanese (including native-born nisei citizens of 
Japanese descent) were ordered away from the West Coast areas in the so-called ‘voluntary 
evacuation’ programme of General DeWitt and the Western Defense Command. At the end 
of the same month this ‘voluntary’ programme gave way to forced evacuation and intern- 
ment. Within one year after the outbreak of war the 112,000 Japanese-Americans formerly 
resident on the Pacific Coast—two-thirds of whom were American citizens—were in govern- 
ment camps under armed guard. Most of them remained in their ‘relocation centers’ for 
four years. 

Chapter IV, interestingly but all too briefly, discusses and analyses the various pressure 
groups at work in causing the evacuation, and does not reach any clear-cut conclusion. The 
remaining half (pp. 211 ff.) of the book attempts to answer the question ‘How did the Courts 
reconcile the episode to the Constitution?’ A short notice such as this cannot attempt to do 
justice to all the evidence and arguments, cases and opinions set out and discussed therein, 
but it is this half of the book which deserves most thorough study by political scientists. 

Dealing as it does with public and official hysteria, the book itself ends on a somewhat 
hysterical note. It draws up a seven-point indictment (pp. 333-4) against the United States 
Supreme Court and concludes with the sentence: ‘In this way did the United States Supreme 
Court strike a blow at the liberties of us all.’ 

The blow had in fact been struck long before the Supreme Court came into the picture. 
What the Court did was to recognize the reasons for (and up to a point seek to excuse) 
actions taken by harassed and frightened men in a time of great national emergency. The 
record of the British government and of the British courts in a similar emergency, in 1940, 
was not conspicuously any more glorious. Times that try men’s souls also tend to warp their 
judgements, and Messrs. tenBroek, Barnhart, and Matson are sometimes guilty of a slightly 
Olympian attitude toward the errors and weaknesses of mere mortals. 





University of Birmingham JOHN A. HAWGOOD 
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AFRICA TODAY. Ed. by C. GROVE HAINES. (Johns Hopkins Press; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xvit+510. 48s.) 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. By JOHN H. WELLINGTON. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Vol. 1, pp. xxiv+528. 70s. Vol. 2, pp. xviii +283. 35s.) 


Africa today is a continent of rich variety, and in Africa Today a rich variety of opinions 
are expressed upon it. This is all to the good for the general reader, for whom the book 
appears to be primarily intended and to whom it can, on balance, be recommended as a 
reasonable introductory study. He will find in it everything from a reasoned defence of 
colonialism as practised in the Belgian parts of Africa to a passionate attack on colonialism 
wherever it is to be found—the former contributed by Professor Malengreau, of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, the latter by President Horace Mann Bond, of Lincoln University. And 
there is a great deal in between, including a page of extraordinary drawings going under the 
name of the “Thematic Apperception Test’. 

The book contains 21 essays, an introduction, an appendix, and 21 smaller essays (‘com- 
mentaries’) on the 21 originals. The authors include a number of distinguished scholars and 
administrators, both British and American; and the whole project arose out of a Conference 
on Contemporary Africa sponsored in Washington in August 1954 by the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Advanced International Studies. The editor of the book was also the 
organizer of the Conference, but, as he points out in the Foreword, the book is in no sense 
a transcript of the proceedings. 

It cannot be recommended altogether without reservation. For one thing, the manner in 
which the twenty-one essays and ‘commentaries’ are partitioned off into six sections has a 
good deal of arbitrariness about it. Why, for example, should the contribution on ‘The 
Emergence of African Political Parties’ come under ‘Elements of Social and Political 
Upheaval’ rather than ‘Recent Developments in the African Dependencies’? A number of 
similar cases could be cited. The simplest solution would appear to be to have left out the 
section headings altogether. Again, there is quite a lot of absolutely appalling verbiage in 
places: no science, social or otherwise, should compel its practitioners to make use of 
sentences such as this: ‘In early enculturation, the individual is relatively a passive element. 
At birth, the human organism is, in a psychocultural sense, a clean slate, on which his 
culture writes the tale of its demands and its rewards.’ Again, an excessive reaction against 
the changes wrought by Europeans in African ways of life is evident in some places: it takes 
the form of an indiscriminate romanticizing about the good old African days and forgets 
that they too could produce their frustrations, some of them from all accounts quite violent. 
It is a relief to turn from this sort of thing to the forthright commonsense of Sir Philip 
Mitchell. Finally, there is an article by Max Yergan on ‘The Communist Threat in Africa’ 
which contains far too much polemizing and far too many inferences from inadequate 
evidence. ; 

Among the excellences of the book are the contributions by Elizabeth Colson, on ‘Native 
Cultural and Social Patterns in Contemporary Africa’; by Kenneth Robinson, on ‘French 
Africa and the French Union’; and by Peter Ady, on ‘Africa’s Economic Potentialities’. 
This is not to say that the rest does not repay the reading: on the contrary, there is a great 
deal of first-hand, well-written information in it—and a great deal of first-hand, well- 
digested experience. 

The other admirable book is primarily intended for geographers, and indeed the first 
volume (on the Physical Geography of the region; its Climate, Vegetation, and Soils; and 
its Hydrography) is wholly technical in character. It is, nevertheless, so extremely well 
written and contains such a fund of interesting information that any general reader is liable 
to find himself turning over the pages more and more slowly once he has picked it up. As 
the author modestly acknowledges, it is in large measure a synthesis; but it has so obviously 
been a labour of love that there are no joints or ragged edges in the text, and the opinions 
expressed by the author on controversial points are most coolly and reasonably argued. 
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Students of politics will find a good deal of interest in Volume 2—and particularly in its 
final section on the people of the region. The analysis of the origins and attitudes of the 
various racial groups is masterly. 


University College, Oxford NEIL ELDER 


DIECI ANNI DOPO 1945-1955. By a. BATTAGLIA, P. CALAMANDREI, 
E. CORBINO, G. DE ROSA, E. LUSSU, M. SANSONE, L. VALIANI. (Laterza, 
Bari. Pp. 598. L. 3,000.) 


This collective work by seven prominent Italian writers of the non-communist Left surveys 
a large part of the Italian scene ten years after the liberation of the North. May 1945 marked 
not only the end of the war, but the victorious conclusion of the long struggle of the Italian 
Left against Fascism. The struggle had cost much suffering and had produced great heroism. 
Among its leaders were some of the finest and purest minds of modern Italy. They thought 
of the struggle as a Second Risorgimento. To them the victory of 1945 meant not only 
the triumph of American, Soviet, or British armies, but the promise of a new regenerate 
Italy. Nowhere was this romantic idealism so intensely felt as in the Party of Action, derived 
from the group of Giustizia e Liberta, founded by the brothers Rosselli, whom French 
fascists had murdered on Mussolini’s orders in 1937. It is to this group that the authors of 
the present work belong. 

Their common judgement is one of gloom. The Italy of 1955 is not the Italy which heroes 
and martyrs fought to create. The social forces and political institutions on which Fascism 
throve remain intact. They could easily give birth to another Fascism, though this the 
authors rather reluctantly admit has not yet occurred. The freedom which does exist is 
insecure. The economic recovery has been impressive, but it has developed on the wrong 
lines and is largely due to foreign aid. The ruling class is as strong, as selfish, and as 
reactionary as ever. 

Mr. Valiani’s chronological survey of the ten years is competent, but leaves the reader’s 
curiosity unsatisfied on many points, especially on the reasons for the failure of the men 
of the Resistance to find a firm footing in the apparatus of government in 1945, and for 
the fall of Parri’s government at the end of that year. Mr. Sansone’s chapter on cultural 
trends is largely concerned with the influence of the late Benedetto Croce on Italian intellec- 
tual life, and the reactions against this influence. For those who have not plumbed the 
depths of that great man’s wisdom, always profound but sometimes tenebrous, this chapter 
remains a little obscure. Mr. de Rosa’s chapter on political parties is largely historical, and 
is more concerned with ideas than with political forces. He has interesting things to say 
on the Christian Democratic movement and on the origins of the Communist Party in the 
1920’s. There is no indication that he has even an approximate idea of what a Stalinist party 
of the 1950’s is like. Mr. Lussu in his chapter on trade unions not only denounces, with 
factual evidence, the counter-offensive of the employers against the workers after 1948, but 
identifies himself fully with the standpoint of the Communist-led CGIL. 

The most interesting chapters in the book are those by Professor Calamandrei on the 
Constitution and Mr. Battaglia on the judiciary. The Constituent Assembly left the imple- 
mentation of a large part of the Constitution to special legislation by the first Parliament, 
and since 1948 a large part of the necessary legislation has not been carried out. The most 
striking case is the failure to set up a Constitutional Court, with the result that there is no 
authority which can decide whether a law passed by Parliament is contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, institutions and laws derived from the Fascist era are still operating, though 
clearly incompatible with the spirit of the Constitution. Military tribunals are able to extend 
their authority not only to soldiers but to any civilian who is liable to mobilization, and 
they have used this authority on several occasions in recent years to prosecute journalists 
for ‘insulting the government’ or ‘insulting the army’. The Fascist Public Security Law of 
1931 is still in force. Though one obnoxious paragraph has been suppressed, it still confers 
on the authorities great powers, which can be abused. 
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Professor Calamandrei argues that Italy is not a parliamentary democratic country, not 
only because Parliament is not supreme over the Government—this is a rather doctrinaire 
point—but because there is no possibility of an alternative government. The alternative to 
the Right is Fascism. The alternative to the Left is the Communist-dominated Popular 
Front. Professor Calamandrei appears to regard the communists as a democratic party, but 
points out that they would not be allowed to take power if they won an election, as foreign 
military intervention would stop this. The result is that the Christian Democrats are in 
power for ever. 

Though this is a tendentious view, there is much truth in it. Calamandrei’s analysis of the 
constitutional situation, backed by a wealth of factual evidence, is impressive. The political 
situation contrasts strikingly with that of France. Though the Communists are in effect 
excluded from French politics, the rest of the Assembly is divided between a number of 
parties, several of which are of about equal strength. There is room for coalitions and 
manceuvres. The elector has a wide choice. In Italy the Christian Democratic Party com- 
pletely dwarfs the non-extremist parties. There is no room for manceuvring, and little 
choice for the elector. The prospect of indefinite power for the Christian Democrats is an 
incentive to inertia and reaction. This does not mean that there is no variety of political 
opinion in Italy. On the contrary, all the shades of socialism and liberalism, Catholicism 
and secularism, which exist in France, have their counterpart in Italy. But they are not 
expressed in any organized form. The socialists are prisoners of the communists, thanks to 
Nenni’s subservience to the Communist Party, and the progressive Catholics are prisoners 
of the conservative majority in the Christian Democratic movement. 

Calamandrei attributes this frustrating situation to ‘foreign intervention’, by which he 
means American. Italy, he argues, is the victim of international forces beyond her control. 
The Italian communists, he maintains, have never shown any intention of introducing 
totalitarian government in Italy, whatever other communists may have done in other 
countries. The weakness of this book as a whole—Mr. Valiani’s chapter is an exception— 
is its Italian insularity. It is unrealistic to think of Italian communism in terms of the 
personality of Gramsci, one of the most brilliant and heroic Italians of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is unrealistic to deny that events elsewhere in Europe are relevant to Italy. The 
Communist Party behaved constitutionally in Italy from 1945 to 1947. But the treatment 
by the communists of their coalition partners in Hungary in 1947 and in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, and the defeat of the communists by their coalition partners in Finland in 1948, 
had inescapable lessons for Italy as for France. By following the communists, the Italian 
socialists deprived themselves of all influence on Italian politics, condemned the progressive 
elements in the Christian Democratic Party to frustration, and condemned the Italian 
workers to the onslaught of the employers, backed by a large section of Christian Demo- 
cracy. 

The tragedy of Italy is that two separate issues have been intertwined—the struggle for 
and against social reform and the struggle for and against Soviet imperialism. Many who 
desire social reform feel obliged to resist Moscow. The fact that the party that is supported 
by most workers is an agency of Moscow, benefits the enemies of reform. To find a way 
out of this impasse is bound to be difficult. It is not made easier by those who, like the 
authors of this book, simply deny the existence of half of the problem. 


University of London H. SETON-WATSON 


LENIN AND HIS RIVALS. By DONALD W. TREADGOLD. (Methuen. 
Pp. 291. 35s.) 


Lenin and his Rivals is concerned with the leadership of the four main opposition parties 
in the decade up to and including the Revolution of 1905-6. Of all these parties Professor 
Treadgold points out ‘their conduct of political action was founded almost wholly on 
a priori principles, the attempt to realize predetermined goals conceived in terms of reason 
rather than experience’. It accordingly happened that ‘the leaders of the parties did not 
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start the revolution or any particular uprising, riot, strike or mutiny, but when it had begun 
it had to be expressed in the revolutionary jargon of the parties which flowed in turn from 
their historical analyses’. Meanwhile, with regard to the masses in Russia, ‘as Kuskova 
wrote of the extremist parties in 1906, “there are no such parties . . . there are circles of 
propaganda and agitation and there are broad mass tendencies more or less coinciding with 
the outlines of the circles”’. 

This book is a comparative study of political theory as revealed between 1898 and 1906 
in the writings of the opposition leaders, in particular Lenin, Martov, Chernov, and 
Milinkov. It does not purport to give an account of events taking place within Russia, which 
are mentioned merely in connexion with their influence on political thought. Questions of 
party organization and party discipline are largely ignored. In the final chapter the author 
concludes that ‘in retrospect the story of 1905 appears as the story of the first Popular 
Front’. 

Lenin and his Rivals presupposes a fair knowledge of the history of the period, and 
cannot be recommended to the layman. On the other hand, experts are likely to disagree 
with a number of the points Professor Treadgold puts forward. Experts, of course, are 
often apt to disagree; and perhaps a more serious defect is that the insufficiency of the 
documentation robs the work of much of its value as an aid to further study. The page or 
so of reference notes to each chapter does not compensate for the absence of a proper 
bibliography. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. Vol. I. 1919-1922. Selected 
and edited by JANE DEGRAS. (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Pp. xvi+ 463. 55s.) 


Mrs. Degras has put all students of Communism in her debt by making available this 
selection of Comintern documents, few of which have been hitherto readily accessible, and 
the explanatory notes attached to each are models of lucidity. Statements of Communist 
policy tended from the first to be repetitious, and excisions have been inevitable, though it 
is perhaps regrettable that it should have been found necessary to abridge the Manifesto of 
the Second Congress, which took the form of a speech by Trotsky, and exhibits him in his 
most rampant aspect. 

For all his years of exile, Lenin had little understanding of the labour movements of 
western Europe, or of the difficulties with which the application of Comintern policy con- 
fronted its leaders. In so far as that policy was designed to build up a world revolutionary 
movement, it must indeed be accounted successful. Yet the decision in July-August 1920 
to set up the Red International of Labour Unions (the Profintern), and thus split the trade 
unions, was of doubtful wisdom, and was scarcely consistent with the infiltration tactics so 
strongly advocated by Lenin at the time. In Germany the immediate result was unfortunate. 
The Communist Party (KPD) possessed barely 50,000 members, and it was thus a matter of 
urgency to induce the Independent Social Democratic Party (USPD) to accept the Twenty- 
one Conditions and affiliate with the Comintern. The issue was debated at the Halle Con- 
gress of November 1920, when Zinoviev’s eloquence prevailed, and affiliation was voted. 
But the backbone of the USPD was the Engineering Union, the strongest in Germany, and 
it was loyally attached to the Social Democratic Amsterdam International. When therefore 
the Profintern Secretary-General, Lozovsky, who had accompanied Zinoviev, attacked that 
body, he raised a storm. This explains, at least in part, why only 300,000 USPD members 
eventually joined the KPD, thus suggesting that Zinoviev went too far in writing from 
Halle that the Congress had proved that no concessions need be made to the reformists. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford R. N. CAREW HUNT 
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LES RELATIONS GERMANO-SOVIETIQUES DE 1933 A 1939. 
(Ed. by) J.-B. DUROSELLE. (Armand Colin. Pp. 279. n.p.) 


This book consists of four essays, more or less related to each other. The first, by Jacques 
Grunewald, discusses German-Soviet relations from 1933 to 1936, the second, by J.-B. 
Duroselle, the same subject in the years 1936 to 1939. Both are thorough and sober pieces 
of work. The third chapter, by Raoul Girardet, on the personality and significance of 
Litvinov, is rather thin: one may seriously doubt whether the subject is worth study, at any 
rate on the small amount of evidence available. The fourth chapter, by Georges Castellan, 
on the relations between the Reichswehr and the Red Army from 1920 to 1939, is by far the ] 
longest (120 pages) and also the most interesting. 

M. Grunewald rightly emphasizes the Polish problem in the first years of Hitler’s foreign 
policy. In 1933 neither the German nor the Soviet foreign office desired a break. Hitler for 
a time deferred to his own ‘Eastern experts’, but in 1934 he decided against them, and in 
favour of co-operation with Poland. A pro-Polish policy, for an expansionist Germany, is 
bound to be anti-Russian. The idea of a conquest of the Ukraine, possibly its partition 
between Germany and Poland, began to be discussed. Russia moved closer to France. 
M. Grunewald might have pointed out that, if co-operation with Russia and hostility to 
Poland were a Prussian tradition, exploitation of the Polish and Ukrainian factors against 
Russia was an Austrian tradition. Hitler was born in Vienna. 

M. Duroselle’s chapter maintains a high standard. Though brief, it is clearly argued and i 
the main factors are given the right emphasis. Particularly valuable is his discussion of the 
problem of passage of Russian troops through Romania or Poland to help Czechoslovakia, 
in the event of a German attack on the latter bringing into operation first the Franco- } 
Czechoslovak and then the Russo-Czechoslovak treaties. His treatment of the Soviet atti- } 
tude throughout the Munich crisis is excellent. He rightly stresses the growing isolationism 
of Soviet policy that resulted from the Great Purge and spy trials of 1936-8. Perhaps he 
might here have laid greater stress on the Spanish Civil War. From Moscow’s point of view, 
what looked like the failure of France and Britain to defend their own strategic interests in 
the Iberian Peninsula must surely have cast grave doubts on their Biindnisfahigkeit. 

M. Castellan has made use not only of the known published German sources but also of 
material from the archives of the French Deuxiéme Bureau, which also includes Polish 
intelligence reports. It is probably the most thorough study available in easily digestible 
form. M. Castellan gives some interesting details on the German military installations in 
the Soviet Union, and an estimate of their contribution, in both the training of personnel 
and the testing of prototypes of weapons, to Germany’s military strength after 1935. He 
also discusses at some length the question of the “‘Tukhachevsky conspiracy’. He shows that 
there is no evidence at all of treason by Tukhachevsky, which he regards as extremely im- 
probable. On the other hand he is not convinced by the arguments of Hoettl (‘Hagen’) or 
Krivitsky that the Soviet generals were the victims of a Nazi ‘frame-up’, consciously or 
unconsciously used by Stalin. 
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School of Slavonic Studies, University of London H. SETON-WATSON 


Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946: THE FAR EAST 1942-1946. 
By F. C. JONES, HUGH BORTON, and B. R. PEARN. Pp. xiv+589. 60s. 


THE REALIGNMENT OF EUROPE. Ed. by A. and v. M. TOYNBEE. 


Pp. xvit+ 619. 60s. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.) 


The Far East 1942-1946 is one of the most satisfying volumes of the War-time Series of 
the Survey of International Affairs: its dramatic story constitutes a coherent whole and is 
authoritatively told. The subject is of great importance although some British readers may 
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still need Professor Toynbee’s reminder that the Far East and South-East Asia are by no 
means a backwater since they contain one-half of mankind. 

Dr. Jones provides a lucid account of Japan’s conquests and rule in Greater East Asia 
and of the intricacies of world diplomacy concerned with China and Japan until Japan’s 
surrender. It is a tribute to his skill in handling his vast materials that, despite the wealth 
of detail, we rarely lose sight of the main drama of Japan’s rise and fall. Further, Mr. B. R. 
Pearn describes the liberation of South-East Asia and Mr. Hugh Borton discusses the occu- 
pation of Japan and Korea and the establishment of the trusteeship in the Marshall, 
Mariana, and Caroline Islands. The abundant documentation of the International Military 
Tribunal in Tokyo and of the occupation authorities has been supplemented by a variety 
of other sources, generally in English, and the narrative is both substantial and well 
documented. 

The countries covered are much too diverse to allow many generalizations. Perhaps their 
most striking common feature is the weakness of European influences, irrespective of their 
local forms. 

The Realignment of Europe, by contrast, containing detailed narratives of the ‘liberation’ 
of Europe and its aftermath, deals with issues of more local importance. The basic relations 
between the Great Powers have already been told by Professor Neill, while neutral countries 
and the important German and Austrian politics 1945-6 have been reserved for separate 
volumes of the Survey. 

Despite significant variations in detail, events, both in Eastern Europe and in Western 
Europe, are rather monotonously repetitive. The contributions by seven writers, including 
major sections by Mr. Sidney Lowery and by Viscount Chilston, competently deal with the 
unrewarding subject country by country, and the volume constitutes an excellent source of 
reference although it is not exactly easy reading. Occasionally the reader might wish for a 
connecting link, e.g. in relating the Communist tactics in the West to Soviet policies, but a 
degree of unity is provided by Professor Toynbee’s Introduction, by Professor Hawthrey’s 
short essay en “The Economic Consequences of the War’, and by Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin’s 
detailed section on UNRRA. The space devoted to UNRRA strikes one as rather dispro- 
portionate. Allowing for the fact that UNRRA was much less publicized and yet, in its way, 
much more successful than the United Nations, does it really require a full seventy-five 
pages while in Professor Neill’s volume the San Francisco Conference received sixteen and 
the United Nations activities to the end of 1946 a bare five? 


King’s College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 


POWER THROUGH PURPOSE. By THOMAS I. COOK and 
MALCOLM MOOS. (Johns Hopkins Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Pp. 216. 32s.) 


The authors of this book, one a political theorist and the other a political behaviourist, are 
in reaction against the views of Morgenthau. There is some confusion in the line of argu- 
ment they follow. In certain places (e.g. round about p. 27) they say that co-existence be- 
tween East and West is impossible in the long run because Russia is bent on ‘a policy of 
forceful aggression’ and is fundamentally her old imperialist self with an ideological mask 
superimposed. Therefore America is justified in making whole-hearted attempts at ‘the 
immediate global promotion of American democratic ideas and social welfare practices’. 
In other places the argument is that the Russian system is morally so repugnant, and 
involves so many ordinary folk in so much unhappiness, that no decent State can stand idly 
by and not want to do something about it. But if, through a very proper fear of the conse- 
quences, Russia can be restrained from ‘a policy of forceful aggression’, then there is no 
justification on the first line of argument for the course of action which the authors clearly 
wish to pursue; while on the second line of argument they would consider themselves justi- 
fied in taking steps to raise the temperature of the cold war—for that is what it amounts to— 
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irrespective of what the Russians did. This does not seem sage diplomacy: governments are 
least malleable when temperatures are highest. And what are we to make of the conclusion 
on p. 212?—‘Peace will indeed be our end. . . . To that end we shall indeed make war 
a outrance, with no compromise, on the proud dictators who pervert all principle and 
debase men whom they have first oppressed.” 

The sub-title of the work is ‘The Realism of Idealism as a Basis for Foreign Policy’, yet it 
finishes up in a position not far from that enshrined in the celebrated maxim of Clausewitz, 
_that ‘war is the continuation of diplomacy by other means’. 


University College, Oxford NEIL ELDER 


THE LAW OF STATE SUCCESSION. By b. P. 0’CONNELL. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. Pp. x1+ 425. 45s.) 


This book is the latest addition to the series of Cambridge Studies in International and 
Comparative Law, which already contains Professor (now Judge) Lauterpacht’s well-known 
work on Recognition in International Law. It is a fitting addition because state succession 
raises almost as many issues as does recognition, and some of the issues raised are similar. 
Thus, state succession, like recognition, is from one point of view almost entirely a political 
question. It will depend very largely on political considerations whether a new entity 
exercising sovereign power over a given piece of territory is either willing or, if necessary, 
can be compelled, to assume all or any of the obligations relating to that territory that 
were assumed by the previous sovereign power. Yet, as with recognition so with state 
succession, even so rudimentary a system as international law cannot afford to leave 
entirely unregulated a factual situation which, in a dynamic society like the international 
society, is continually occurring. As the author, who is Reader in Law in the University of 
Adelaide, points out, legal theories designed to deal with this situation range from one 
extreme to the other. There is, on the one hand, the doctrine of ‘universal succession’ which, 
borrowing directly from Roman law, regards the successor State as a direct heir to its 
predecessor’s personality and legal relationships. On the other hand, there is a theory which 
permits the successor, in the name of sovereignty, to repudiate all the obligations of the 
predecessor. Mr. O’Connell steers a middle course. After an exhaustive examination of the 
precedents he puts forward a series of rules to cover the separate problems of treaties, 
acquired rights, nationality, and the legal and administrative structure of the territory 
concerned. Introducing these rules, he says: ‘In some instances the rules are insufficiently 
supported by evidence, and in others they are relative; but it is believed that they at least 
indicate the appropriate test for solving the relevant problems.’ It is perhaps a pity that it 
is only thus, and in the last chapter, that the author gives a really clear indication of his 
basic approach to the subject. Asserting that ‘Implicit throughout this work have been 
certain jurisprudential notions which it is appropriate at this stage to make explicit’, he 
goes on to reject the notion of absolute sovereignty and to tell us that ‘The tendency in 
jurisprudence today is away from this conception of sovereignty and in favour of the view 
that sovereignty is nothing more than the supreme competence within a prescribed legal 
order’. With this as the basic postulate it then becomes possible to conclude, for instance, 
that ‘the principle of unjustified enrichment is the norm behind the doctrine of respect for 
acquired rights in the law of State succession’. Whether or not one agrees with the applica- 
tion of these particular ‘jurisprudential notions’ in the field of international law, there can 
be no doubt that this work, supported as it is by a full bibliography and appendixes con- 
taining a number of Law Officers’ Opinions and Foreign Office memoranda, constitutes a 
valuable addition to the literature on the subject of state succession. 


London School of Economics and Political Science D. H. N. JOHNSON 
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THE OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER. By ByRaAM CARTER. 
(Faber and Faber. Pp. 362. 30s.) 


The author hopes ‘that this book may serve as a temporary, adequate first attempt, to paint 
a total picture of the modern office of the Prime Minister’. The hope is vain: the book fails 
in conception, in approach, in detailed handling, and in perceptiveness. 

The conception is doubtful. The author chose his theme because the American Presidency 
had often been studied, and many people had tried ‘to portray this office in all its aspects’. 
He concludes from this that ‘it is surprising that no comparable work has been written on 
the Prime Minister’. But it is not surprising. The President is ‘a solitary executive’; but the 
Prime Minister can only be understood and described as part of the Cabinet, the collective 
unity in which he participates. And there have been many valuable studies of the Cabinet 
including the predominant role therein of the Prime Minister. So that, in part, Mr. Carter’s 
labour was unnecessary. But he has also made it more difficult because he is forced back 
willy-nilly at every turn to considering the British party, parliamentary, and Cabinet systems; 
and instead of being able to develop these logically and systematically as, say, Sir Ivor 
Jennings was able to do, he has to treat them in a number of forays and excursions and 
never seems clear how far he should press his analysis. 

His approach is largely predetermined by his choice of theme. He gives us chapters on 
the historical development of the office; the selection of the Prime Minister; his relations 
with the public and the party; his formation of the Government; his relations with the 
Cabinet; and his relations with Parliament. The sequence is jerky, somewhat arbitrary, and 
does not permit him to develop systematically the interconnexion of these institutions. More 
important, it precludes him from painting that ‘total picture’ which is his aim. To have been 
consistent the author ought to have tackled his subject by describing, one after the other, 
six or seven Prime Ministers in all their relations. With careful handling a sort of composite 
picture might have emerged, or at least a series of miniatures. 

It would seem that the author has pursued resolutely that particular method of research, 
much recommended in the U.S.A., which is based on the card index. It is certainly possible, 
by using this method, to attain to that synthesis which is presumably the object of all 
inductive research; but Mr. Carter has produced a monotonous syncretism. For instance, 
readers will find it hard to determine from his book whether the Cabinet controls Parlia- 
ment or vice versa. Page 193 tells us (uncritically) that the first proposition is true, but 
page 198 reverses this judgement; page 258 returns to the first position, and page 262 once 
more reverses it. Similarly with Mr. Carter’s views on the qualities which render a Minister 
ineligible for the Premiership. He devotes several examples to proving that divorce would 
certainly rule out a Minister from the Premiership. But, as his book was going to press, 
Mr. Anthony Eden became Prime Minister and so an appendix makes it clear that in this 
case nobody paid the slightest attention to the fact that he had been divorced. 

Mr. Carter has not used very fresh material. He seems not to have been to this country, 
or, if he has, certainly not to have succeeded in getting the ‘feel’ of British institutions and 
attitudes. There is very little blue-book material, almost no original party material, and, 
most important of all, practically no evidence of reading among the Parliamentary Debates. 
The impression one gets is that he has simply reshuffled some of the material used by Sir 
Ivor Jennings in Cabinet Government and added some homespun banalities: ‘The Prime 
Minister and other speakers may also find it necessary to appeal to the prejudices of the 
crowd.” . . . ‘An effective leader of the party must normally be a man who can create 
enthusiasm in his listeners.’ . . . “There is no question but that even a Prime Minister cannot 
long hold office without a party.’ And especially: ‘A wise Prime Minister never rides rough- 
shod over his backbenchers, as it adversely affects their morale.’ 

The author’s grasp of English political institutions seems to te shaky. It is not true that 
‘third parties can never hope to attain representation in the House of Commons even 
proportionate to the total vote which they receive’: this was contradicted by the experience 
of 1929. It is not true that ‘the constitutional relationship between the national Labour Party 
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and the Parliamentary Party is not definable . . . the constitution of the Party is not specific 
on this relationship’: this is Laski’s ‘red herring’ all over again. It is not (in the reviewer’s 
experience) true that the failure to introduce workers’ control into the semi-public corpora- 
tions of 1945-9 was due to the dominance of the trade unions by ‘the superior influence of 
the Party Leader and his colleagues’: the battle for workers’ control had been fought and 
lost between 1932 and 1935 when the trade unions loyally accepted the compromise which 
became party policy and was later embodied without friction in the nationalization arrange- 
ments. 

And sometimes Mr. Carter does not even use sources which are available, with the 
result that whole passages are misleading and obsolete. The preliminary chapter, for 
instance, which deals with the historical development of the Prime Ministership can only 
be described as ‘pre-Namier’. There is no reference to the work of Pares or of Butterfield; 
no use is made of E. T. Williams’s well-known essay on ‘The Cabinet in the Eighteenth 
Century’ or of A. S. Foord’s essay on “The Waning of the Influence of the Crown’. The two 
latter omissions are particularly noteworthy because both essays have been reprinted with 
extensive bibliographies in a volume called The Making of English History which was 
published in New York and has had a very wide circulation amongst historians and political 
scientists in the U.S.A. 


University College of North Staffordshire S. E. FINER 
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Professor Gluckman’s Custom and Conflict in Africa (Blackwell, pp. ix+173, 12s. 6d.) is 
a print of six lectures the author gave on the B.B.C.’s Third Programme last year. His 
central theme is ‘how men quarrel in terms of certain of their customary alliances, but are 
restrained from violence through other conflicting allegiances which are also enjoined on 
them by custom’, with the result that ‘conflicts in one set of relationships, over a wider 
range of society or through a longer period of time, lead to the re-establishment of social 
cohesion’. This is exhibited by reference to the feud, hostility to authority, estrangements 
within the elementary family, witchcraft accusations and ritual, and the colour bar. The 
political scientist, even if he is not directly interested in the case-material cited, may be 
interested to consider the author’s claim that it is useful to look at more developed systems 
in terms of certain hypotheses connecting with his central theme—that until a state has 
an integrated economic system, rebellions against the king and struggle for kingship serve 
as unifying factors; that the ‘position of the lowermost man in a hierarchical system can 
be traced in situation after situation’—for instance, in the situation of the shop-steward; 
that the ‘logic in witchcraft’ may help to explain some ways in which men tend to think in 
more developed societies; that the ceremonial expression of conflict may perhaps be found 
in various ‘squabbling activities in our social life, which are usually assumed to be realities’, 
for instance, in ‘parliamentary debates and election campaigns’. 

Democracy and Dictatorship by Zevedei Barbu (Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp. vii +275, 
28s.) considers these ‘ways of life’ from the standpoints of both sociology and psychology. 
Democratization is found to be ‘associated with a series of processes by which the common 
pattern of life of a group of individuals becomes flexible’ and also individualized, rational- 
ized, and prosperous; while at the same time there is increased flexibility, individualization, 
rationality, and self-confidence in the mental structure of the men concerned. Per contra, 
fascism and communism are reactions by societies (and men) unable to adjust to a flexible 
pattern of life. The former rests on ‘primitive instinctive and emotional forces’, the latter 
on exaggerated rationalization. Both lead to rigidity. The author agrees that he has con- 
structed ‘ideal types’ and that he has a prejudice in favour of democracy; but he claims to 
have worked from an examination of historical data, although he again admits that his 
‘ability to deal with historical facts was often too limited’. There are, indeed, not many 
references in the book to the writings of either historians or political scientists, although 
the author is obviously widely read and has a good deal of general knowledge of what he 
is talking about. Much of what he has to say will be liable to strike the political scientist 
certainly not as containing much that is new, and often not as expressing very critically 
considered positions, but the political scientist may none the less benefit from looking at 
familiar views in terms of a vocabulary different from that in which he usually finds them. 

The Harvard Russian Research Center has published as No. 20 of its Studies The 
Permanent Purge by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski (Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, pp. 256, 38s.). A complete picture of the Soviet purges can by no means yet be 
drawn; but a good deal of evidence has accumulated and numerous attempts at elucidation 
have been made. Mr. Brzezinski has not attempted to be definitive, but he has drawn upon 
a wide range of material, has noted sundry forms of purge and phases in purges, and has 
sought to link various explanations that others have presented singly. The result is a 
coherent and comprehensive account of the Soviet purge as bred of a series of factors, such 
as the isolation of leaders, the need for constant changes of goals and so for constant 
stimulation of enthusiasm for new goals, the need for terror as an ultimate sanction, and 
the exigencies in these circumstances of the road to power and the maintenance of power. 
So regarded, Mr. Brzezinski considers, the purge is revealed as being, in one or other of 
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its manifestations, a necessarily abiding feature of ‘the dynamics of Soviet totalitarianism’, 
as being, indeed, a substitute in that system for the restraints on power which are necessary 
features of constitutional systems of government. This is a well-documented and very able 
and lucidly argued book. 

The university teacher seeking a useful introduction to contemporary political ideas 
will do well to have a look at Democracy and Marxism by H. B. Mayo, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Alberta (Oxford University Press; London: Geoffrey 
_ Cumberlege, pp. xi+ 364, 32s. 6d.). Professor Mayo’s expositions and criticisms are clear and 
easy to follow yet do not involve over-simplification. They should not only help students to 
understand communism but also encourage them to think about ‘democracy’ in a somewhat 
more sophisticated way than they generally conceive to be necessary. 

It is interesting to see a second and revised edition of C. S. Emden’s The People and the 
Constitution (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. ix +339, 42s.). 
The original structure of the book (which first appeared in 1933) has not been altered, and 
while new material has been added, older material has been abridged, so that the present 
volume is much the same in length as its precursor. (One item omitted to the present 
reviewer’s disappointment is the attractive ‘Chart of Parliaments and Ministries’.) The new 
material, as might be expected, includes more detailed consideration of such topics as the 
roles of press and radio, pressure groups, delegated legislation, and party organization. 
But the author’s views on his main interests, ‘the issue’ and ‘the mandate’, have scarcely 
altered. He considers that our reversion to the two-party system has improved ‘the outlook 
for our democracy’, but that in some ways ‘the recent history of the people’s influence on 
government has been disappointing’. His cure for this (with which many—but fewer than 
in 1933—would still agree) is to fit political practice closer to the ideas of issue and mandate. 
‘It should surely be possible for party leaders to agree prior to a general election what are 
the issues to be put to the people and furthermore to agree to the form in which the issues 
should be published to the people.’ 

No. 178 of the pamphlets in the Fabian Research Series is Financing Local Government 
by A. H. Hanson (Fabian Society, pp. 37, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Hanson recommends for imme- 
diate action the abolition of derating, and the promotion of a new Local Authorities 
Enabling Bill; and he recommends for consideration local taxes on entertainment and/or 
on site values, a lower qualification for receipt of an Exchequer Equalization Grant, con- 
centration of specific grants on services most needing stimulation, the ‘unit’ principle 
for specific grants and, if possible, the ‘standard expenditure’ principle for the Equalization 
Grants. For long-term consideration he advocates the project of substituting local income- 
tax for the rating system. 

The greater part of The Birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791 by Allen Rutland (North 
Carolina University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. vi+243, 40s.) is occupied 
with the provision of a clear account of the background of the Bill of Rights in ‘English 
common law, colonial charters, legislative enactments and a variety of events in the thirteen 
colonies’. A final chapter reviews briefly the role of the Bill of Rights in later American 
history, and appendixes contain the text of both the federal Bill and the Virginia Declaration 
of Rights. 

The McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence at Princeton University, Alpheus Thomas 
Mason, has produced in Security Through Freedom (Corneil University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. x +232, 24s.) an account of the influence on American political 
development of conflicting views of property rights and individual rights. This traces the 
story from Locke to the present, giving particular weight to the position of the Supreme 
Court in the New Deal period and later, and in a final chapter arguing that the retention of 
both strands is necessary to ‘the strength of American politics’. 

Professor Rexford G. Tugwell’s A Chronicle of Jeopardy, 1945-55 (Cambridge University 
Press for University of Chicago Press, pp. 478, 56s. 6d.) presents ‘his troubled reflections 
written on each of the ten anniversaries following the dropping of the first atomic bomb’. 
There is a limited value in this record of an unrepentant old New Dealer’s reactions to the 
post-war world. But the book could have been cut by half; and pruned of its Wellsian- 
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Whitmanesque afflatus. ‘Pushing toward a towered city bathed in ineffable light, I typified 
man, struggling out of his institutional swathings toward a future of infinite rewards’, 
represents the author at his worst. 

The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History for 1954, which were given by Max 
Beloff, are now published as Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process (Johns Hopkins 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. 134, 15s.). Mr. Beloff is here attempt- 
ing to make his American audience reflect upon the methods and aims of their own country’s 
foreign policy, and, in particular, to do so by reference to ‘the first lesson of foreign 
policy—the inescapable relation between policy and power, and the necessity of under- 
standing that to make decisions affecting power independently of decisions affecting policy 
is the most gross of political errors’. In so arguing, Mr. Beloff cites a wealth of recent 
American writing, and in consequence his book provides considerable insight into American 
policies for the British reader. 

Two other lectures recently published in this country are Three Episodes in the Life of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, the Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1955, given by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(Cambridge University Press, pp. 27, 3s. 6d.), and The Smuts Papers, the Creighton Lecture 
in History for 1955, given by Sir Keith Hancock (University of London, the Athlone Press, 
pp. 19, 3s.). The former gives an interesting account of the Kaiser’s early circumstances, 
his fall, and the author’s personal impression of him in exile. The latter is an interim report, 
giving some illustration of the materials contained in the Smuts papers, but concerned 
mainly to tell the story of how it has been possible to keep these papers together. 

At Ahmedabad, on 15 August 1954, there was established the Harold Laski Institute of 
Political Science. This is ‘an educational and non-partisan body ... founded . . . to encourage 
and facilitate the scientific study of political questions and problems’. Two recent publica- 
tions of the Institute are a print of the first annual lecture Indian Doctrines of Politics by 
Sandar K. M. Panikkar (pp. 15, 6 annas) and a symposium Parliamentary Democracy in 
India (pp. 63, Rs.1.8.0.). Mr. Panikkar’s lecture is an interesting plea for the development 
of Indian political thought on the basis of some traditional Indian theories of whose content 
he gives tantalizing glimpses. The symposium consists mainly of five lectures on different 
aspects of the Indian constitution and Indian parliamentary practice. 

Sri Ram Sharma, who is the Director of the Institute of Public Administration at 
Allahabad, has recently produced two works, Indian Constitution Today (Chand, Delhi, 
pp. 48, n.p.) and How India is Governed (Central Book Depot, Allahabad, pp. 291, Rs.6.). 
The first of these is a revised and expanded version of the author’s chapter in another book 
briefly summarizing the Constitution. The second is a more detailed study on orthodox 
lines, mainly an exposition of the provisions but with some discussion and illustration of 
how the system works. The approach is almost entirely uncritical. Political parties receive 
very scant treatment, which might be more understandable if the book did not profess to be 
something more than a formal study of the Constitution. 

Professor Gordon A. Craig’s The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640 to 1945 (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xx + 536, 50s.) deals with the Prussian, 
imperial, republican, and nazi armies. It begins with the servile nobility whom the Great 
Elector moulded into an officer class; proceeds at leisure to the noontide of army arrogance 
(to a meeting in 1918 at which Hindenberg and Ludendorff whispered with one another even 
while the All-Highest expounded his views, and slammed the door when they left), then 
moves quickly on to renewed servility under Hitler. Some 380 pages are devoted to events 
before 1920, and about 120 to the sequel, so that the book is no duplicate of The Nemesis 
of Power, The narrative is clear and fully documented, and deals in the main with the in- 
fluence and acts of the top soldiers, political situations being sketched in lightly and political 
ideas almost disregarded: Stein is given some attention but Hegel is not even mentioned. 
So dehumanized are the main actors that the tale contains little even of sound and fury. 
We must hope that Germans will not think that it signifies nothing. 

In English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. viii + 291, 18s.) Robert Walcott lessens the value of an interesting 
analysis of the composition of the House of Commons in the first decade of the eighteenth 
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century by using it only in order to explode a myth—a two-party system rigidly dividing 
both parliament and nation—which is less widely believed than he supposes. Of the 513 
members of the House in 1701, Mr. Walcott puts 212 in seven ‘party groups’ based on an 
aristocratic connexion, and 38 (about a quarter of the number of placemen) in the category 
of ‘government interest’. At first sight, the very strength of these party groups, in conjunc- 
tion with such a small government interest, suggests that there is a contrast, as well as the 
parallel which is drawn between the party manceuvres of this period of crisis and those of 
. the period of stability in the middle of the century. But on this point one is left unsatisfied, 
wishing for more information about the unclassified half of the House, and, in particular, 
for further clarification of the line drawn between the ‘government interest’ and the 100 
members who, ‘though less directly connected with the court’, normally supported it. 

Edited by H. S. Offler, vol. iii of Guillemi de Ockham Opera Politica (Mancunii e typis 
Universitatis, pp. ix+322, 55s.) is the second of eight projected volumes: vol. i appeared 
in 1940 and vol. ii is to appear shortly. The present volume contains Epistola ad Fratres 
Minores (a few pages, 1334), Contra Joannem (1335), and Contra Benedictum (1337), of 
which the two latter were previously unedited. Each work exists only in a single bad manu- 
script, but Mr. Offler has produced a readable text. Polemical in intention but dispassionate 
in method (R. Scholtz’s description of C. Joannem as von leidenschaftlichem Haf erfiillt is 
inexplicable), they are mainly theological in content. Ockham supported Michael of Cesena 
in the dispute over the degree and the definition of poverty within the Franciscan order and 
argued, on behalf of Lewis of Bavaria, that an Emperor’s election did not require papal 
confirmation since he did not derive his authority from the Pope: for one thing there were 
Emperors before there were Popes (cf. Luke ii. 1), for another Christianity was a lex 
libertatis and could not involve a papal tyranny (whether it could involve an imperial 
tyranny is not here discussed), On these and other questions John XXII was a heretic, and 
his successor non re sed nomine Benedictus XII condoned his heresy and thus incurred a 
like charge. Ockham held that the Church, not the Pope, was the regula fidei, on the grounds 
that whatever was regula fidei was contained in the Church: at the same time he thought 
that a heretic eo ipso ceased to be Pope. These tracts are interesting chiefly because they 
illuminate the primarily theological background of Ockham’s more significant political 
writings. 

The French Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique has published as No. 3 of its 
Cahiers du Séminaire d’Econométrie Les modéles économétriques (pp. 147, 750 fr.), a 
collection of seven essays by different authors under the direction of M. René Roy. 

A welcome is to be extended to The Australian Journal of Politics and History, the first 
issue of which appeared in November 1955. This is to be published twice yearly by the 
University of Queensland Press (George Street, Brisbane) and the annual subscription is 
£1 stg., including postage. The Editor is Professor Gordon Greenwood of the University 
of Brisbane (who was present at the Conference of the Political Studies Association in 
March). The first issue contains articles by Julius Stone, Sir Keith Hancock, Robin Gollan, 
Colin Clark, Rufus Davis, and R. N. Spann, all except one on Australian questions; and 
there is a very full ‘Australian Political Chronicle, January-June 1955’ with separate 
sections on events in the Commonwealth and in the states. There is also a full review 
section. This journal should be invaluable to the growing number of political scientists in 
other countries who wish to keep in touch with Australian developments and problems. 

A further welcome is to be extended to A.P.S.A. News, a new bulletin which the Austra- 
lian Political Studies Association has begun to issue with Henry Meyer as Editor. The first 
number consists of 19 foolscap pages in roneo and contains short articles by J. D. B. Miller, 
Andrew Fabinyi, and Geoffrey Sawer, together with various items gathered under ‘Notes 
and News’. 

Vol. v, no. 4 and vol. vi, no. 1 of the International Political Science Abstracts are now 
available (Blackwell, 12s. each). 
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